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I 

HE screen is lifting upon the in- 

timate and strange life of the Cre- 
tan king, Minos, and his no less peculiar 
family. The Cretans, proud of their 
civilization, a melting pot of Mediter- 
ranean cultures, were of unbounded 
conceit. Also the strangest rumors cir- 
culated regarding their king and _ his 
family. Their passions were unchained; 
vices triumphed; luxury reigned in its 
most curious aberrations. Minos usurp- 
ed the throne of his father by disposing 
of his two elder brothers. The inhabi- 
tants of Gnossos, his capital, became 
suspicious. He assured them that the 
gods themselves had intended him for 
the royal task, and to convince them 
he declared that he would show them 
a visible mark of the divine affection. 
Thus, in vehement supplications to 
Poseidon, he begged him to exonerate 
him, promising that he would sacrifice 
to him whatever he desired. Then a 
most miraculous event took place be- 
fore the amazed Cretans. The calm blue 
sea suddenly became agitated and out 
of its waves appeared a magnificent ox, 
which came and laid itself docilely at 
Minos’ feet. Of course, Minos forgot his 
promise to Poseidon, and dismissed the 


matter by sacrificing an ordinary bull 
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from his stables. Poseidon, offended by 
this deed, rendered the sea-born ox 
mad, and the incensed animal had to 


be chained and isolated. 


Pasiphae, the spouse of Minos, be- 
gan to give signs of the most strange 
and violent passion. From the terrace 
of the royal palace she looked upon the 
plain where the maddened ox, though 
chained, sprang ceaselessly, deploying 
his magnificent body in the most beauti- 
ful movements. Pasipae, fascinated, 
used to spend days contemplating his 
demoniac male fury. She trembled, vic- 
tim of inexplicable emotion. Her hands 
were moist, and all her being was at- 
tracted towards that maddened creature 
there on the empty plain. Then she 
would run from the window, and from 
room to room, as if pursued. Some- 
times she would stop, smile, even laugh, 
then her laughter would vanish and 
become a long cry of rage and impati- 
ence. At the end, succumbing to her 
desires, she decided to call Daedalus, 
the Athenian architect, exiled in Gnos- 
sos. She told him of her monstrous pas- 
sion. 

Daedalus, this third and_ peculiar 
personage of the Aeschylean tradgedy, 
was a genius possessed with the idea of 


the subconscious principle as an ele- 


= 
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ment of architecture: the labyrinth. In- 
tellectual, vain and jealous, living in 
Gnossos, that provincial capital, where 
his discontent was at its apogee be- 
cause of having to observe his own slow 
death, Daedalus 


moral calamity an opportune means of 


saw in  Pasiphae’s 
expressing himself at last. Of course 
he would help her, and for the purpose 
he would carve a hollow sculpture of a 
cow, the carving would be covered with 
the skin of a freshly killed cow, and 
once Pasiphae was introduced into this 
hollow sculpture, the magnificent ox 
would satisfy that poor victim of such 


an indomitable passion. 


Thus the minotaur was born. And 
while Sophocles and Aeschylus may be 
imagined as having bent with intense 
curiosity over this succulent and _pal- 
pitating document, the curtain rises 
again on the enigmatic and mysterious 
life of the Minotaur. 


The first days 


being must have been a terror to his 


and years of that 


family and to all who knew of his ex- 
istence. The horror of a creature whose 
body had all the tenderness and transpa- 
rence of his mother’s skin—effeminate 
and pink, delicate and warm—rose to 
paroxysm when the eyes beheld the be- 


stial crown surmounting the paleness of 
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his anatomy. Out of the hairy curls, 
like black obsidian waves, two wild and 
childish eyes, overshadowed with a 
\ong fringe of eyelashes, would gaze at 
you with a ray of polished quartz, and 
not ask your forgiveness for the leather 
shiny muzzle and the awful, endless 
mouth, soft and beastly. And when 
that snout would try to curl into the 
birth of a smile, or cascade terrifying, 
guttural utterances, it was as if the fu- 


rores of Poseidon attempted your anni- 


hilation. 


It had to be destroyed. But how? 
How face the anger of Poseidon, who 
was so discountenaced already? He 
must be hidden, and again Daedalus 
was called upon. He was aware that in- 
deed he held the answer—he would 
build a structure of extreme intricacy 
where the monster would be put away 
—he was going to build his labyrinth 


at last! 


II 


It is well known that Greek my- 
thology—from the avaricious depths of 
whose Pandora’s box the miraculous and 
heroic still manage to escape—is ex- 
pressed by interwoven symbols and 
half-expressed hints of antique philo- 
inherited from Su- 


sophic _ essence, 


If « we 


meria, Chaldea and Egypt. 


reflect upon the situation of Dae- 
dalus, and connect it with its mytho- 
logical heritage, it becomes clear 
that he is a personification of the artist 
as creator, a genius who, because of 
with the Athenians, finds 


himself exiled and solitary in a far-off 


quarrels 


and provincial island. Not only that, 
but he also has to endure the suffoca- 
tion of genius amidst the vile, the very 
animal. Exiled and far from the flou- 
rishing peripetetic pathways, where 
deeds 


static ascension, he, the genius of or- 


and ideas are coordinated in a 


der, is won over little by little to the 
opposed principle, the other pole of or- 
der, the law of chaos, with its free and 
unmuzz'ed intricacy, the ever repeti- 


tious, if concealed, graphism of nature. 


For one side there is the Doric order as 
the crowning crystallization of logical 
deduction, of graceful and limpid hori- 
zontals and perpendiculars, and on 
the other side the intrication—the so- 
called 


mite dwelling. For the latter is also ar- 


chaotic ordination—of a ter- 


chitecture. The tending of the human 
genius towards order—a harmony ba- 
sed on the golden number—if not a 
false direction, is an impasse, a golden 
impasse where he is compelled to crucify 
himself because there is no more escape 
or issue, but only repetition. A repetition 
which no fancies, no imagination can 
dismiss. Periods of social and intellec- 
tual disintegration have brought only 
The 
highest, the most inescapable, “‘but” of 


different degrees of variation. 


striving remains the golden number; 
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therefore, all the rest, after having ar- 
rived at its first golden steps, is a help- 
less, desperate mastication of the same 
discovery, stamped shamefu!ly by the 
too human sign of limitation on the 
boundless. A spectacular decay, but a 
Daedalus 
builds his labyrinth in which not only 


decay, nevertheless. Hence, 


that bestial offspring, the Minotaur, is 
hidden from sun and humanity, but in 
which he himself is lost and becomes 
prisoner of his own chef-d’oeuvre. 
There is no escape, therefore, from his 
own daring. 

His last effort to escape, the legend 
tells us, consisted in inventing wings for 
himself and his son Icarus, which turn 
out to be fatal for the latter. His own 
escape is rather “escamoté.” One is 
tempted to identify his fate with that 
of the Minotaur. The Minotaur is only 
the continuation in the direction of the 
other pole of the same idea. The Mi- 
notaur and Daedalus denote the same 
event, for they are both enclosed in the 
intestines of the labyrinth where silence 
and night reign. A night where the bo- 
dy’s life becomes more and more an in- 
visible thread of Ariadne, and finally, 
an abstraction. Henceforward, it will 
exist, its intense energy of physical 
hammering dissolved in the everlasting 
night. The physical being, blind, sub- 
tracted of his weight, of the presence of 


gesture, becomes an instrument of li- 
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stening, a captor of waves and vibra- 


tions. Days and instants, the years of the 
Minotaur, melt into one simple func- 
tion of listening in the terrifying si- 


lence to the sole noise, the beating 


of his heart, rhythmic and_ ever- 
lasting. The more the Minotaur 
listened to its drum, the more it 


became tremendous, thunderous. Then, 
after having gotten drunk with that 
rhythmic thunder, with a shrinking 
sensation, he was conscious of another 
still more bewildering feeling. The fa- 
culty of thought, castrated of its great 
perceptive scale, the spirals that lead to 
the visible world of objects, landscape, 
beings, forms, shapes, is violated, and 
obliged to reverse its flight and trace 
the retreating spirals back to their 
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seeming non-existence, there to disco- 


ver their infinitely reversed evolution in 


4 a space of silent non-existence. And at 


moments of exhaustion in the desperate 
effort to follow, to make one more 
attempt to see its atomic stillness, he 
would lie and dream exhausting and 
annihilating dreams of battles and de- 
scructions, of the bodies of helpless, 
warm virgins and young heroes, all at 
his mercy to be massacred, to be fed 
on, just as the ‘“‘mauvaise langues” 


were pleased to think of him. 


III 
Thus the Minotaur under the light 


of closer investigation reappears with 
all his being luminous with melancho- 
lic mystery. He is of course not that 
monster fed on virgins and young he- 
roes, whose ferocity attracted Theseus 
—that mediocre hero of Herculean 
myth. He is more the visible symbol of 
an unspoken world, the realm of a new 
poem, the formal pattern of which is 
the black mirror in which the genius 
faces himself. Terrified, overwhelmed 
with the discovery of its fascinating 
structure, he succumbs. The finale is 
darkness, silence, and solitude. Micro- 
cosmically, it is the tragic destiny of ge- 
nius in relation to human daring and 
moral commitment. Sophocles and Ae- 
schylus were aware of it. Oedipus Rex 


is the Minotaur. 


great searching eyes 
smokeblue mobile eyes 
peering eyes 


wondering unsteady eyes 


eyes, pale as the sea 
dark eyes 

mind’s eye 

weak yes 

merciless eyes 


eyes coming to blue life 


full slow eyes 
skeweyed 
basiliskeyed 

green eyes 

human eyes 
longlashed eyes 
soft eyes 

brown eyes saltblue 
green flashing eyes 
avid shameclosing eyes 
darkrimmed eyes 
wittless shellfishes 
troubled eyes 

weak eyes 
womaneyes 

two large eyes 
peaceful eyes 
poached eyes 
parboiled eyes 

sad booser’s eyes 
glasseyed 

downcast eyes 
tearwashed eyes 
glittereyed 
greyeyed 

holyeyed 

miscreant eyes 

own eyes 

pale Galilean eyes 
pious eyes upturned 
greyedauburn 
Juno’s eyes, violets 
eyes that wish me well 
Eglingtoneyes 

droll eyes 

sixeyed 

drooping eye 
gipseyeyed 
weathereyed 

womb of woman eyeball 
brighteyed 
frankeyed 

cod’s eye 

eye of heaven 
right eye 

eyes of the law 
eyetallyano 
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wall eve 

green in the white of my eyes 

two eyes 

oxeyed 

blind eye 

other’s eye 

Hazeleyes 

plumeyes 

Treland’s eye 

turnedin eye 

whiteeyes 

sloppy eyes 

eyes on a dish 

gipsylike eyes 

shortsighted eyes 

beautiful eyes 

weaseleyed 

bonham eyes 

evil eve 

eyes downcast 

large dark eyes 

slow friendly mockery in her eyes 

wolfeyes 

rougish eyes wideopen 

flashing white Kaffir eyes 

glad eye 

birdseye 

tiny mole’s eye 

sunken eyes 

wobble eyes of nought 

tawny crystal of her eyes 

left eve 

big eye 

painted eyes 

spaniel eyes 

holyeyed 

sheep’s eyes 

naked eye 

side eye 

unadjustable eye 

eyes stonily forlornly closed 

blear bulged eyes 

blueeyed 

eyes that said or didiwvt say the 
words the voice he heard said 

eyes more especially reminding 
him forcibly of father and sister 

eyes, dark, large 

public eve 

seagreen portholes 


don windham 


eagle eye 

2 eyes 

capital eye 

eyes abject 

eyes direct 

boiled eyes 

eyes were red 

that determined vicious look in 
his eye 

sly eves blinking 

eyes as stupid as ever 

dirty eyes 

our eyes 

one eye 

eyes shut 

eyes open 

eyes flash 

mothers eyes 

with a turn in his eye 

glancing eyes 

eyes as darkly bright as loves own 
star 

ferreteyed 

foxeyes 

backward eye 

mocking eyes 

young eyes 

largelidded eyes 

full buck eyes 

wide open eyes 

large eyes 

dull eve 

dark thinking eyes 

soft eves 

quick bloodshot eyes 

Secret eyes 

secret searching eyes 

drawling eyes 

oyster eyes 

bold blue eyes 

blue eyes shadowed by a smile 

squinting eyes 

eyes tight in delight 

eyes swooning up 

lifted eyes 

very sharp eye 

my eyes 

wide eyes 

large fierce eyes 

cool unfriendly eyes 


"Strange figures advance as from a cave. They 
are not as tall as man. One does not seem to stand 
quite apart from another. Their faces are phos- 
phorescent, with darker streaks. Wl peer at me 


and their eyes seem to ask me somet 


ing. They do 


not speak.'' Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 


eyes ghostbright 

watchful eyes 

winebig oyster eyes 

goggle eye 

other eye 

his eye 

droll fattened eye 

O greasy eyes 

faraway mourning mountain eye 

small eyes ahunger 

azure eyed 

wilful eyes 

spellbound eyes 

brave eyes 

bright eye 

crosseyed 

spanishy eyes 

big spanishy eyes 

such eyes of witchery 

rather sad downcast eyes 

eyes wet with contrition 

wonderful eyes 

eyes cast down 

eyes in his head 

eyes that set her tingling in 
every nerve 

snake eyes 

eyes that spoke volumes of scorn 
immeasurable 

their eyes 

gleeful eyes 

eyes with silent tears 

blue appealing eyes 

eyes that were fastened upon her 

guileless eyes 

those eyes 

eyes that reached her heart 

fine eyes 

red eyes 

eye pleasing 

bullseye 

these eyes 

eyes were sad anemones 

loving eyes 

rheumeyed 

starving eyes 

own eye 

young eyes wonderwide 

eyeless 

remote eyes 

glass eyes 

Lynx eye 

eyes upturned 

eyes wildly dilated 

his eyeballs stars 

blue eyes flashing 


or the 
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hes first bodily form, which some call 


corporeity, I judge to be light. For 
light of itself diffuses itself in every di- 
rection, so that a sphere of light as great 
as you please is engendered instantan- 
taneously from a point of light, unless 
something opaque stands in the way. But 
corporeity is that upon which there neces- 
sarily follows the extension of matter into 
three dimensions, although nevertheless 
each of them, namely corporeity and 
matter, is a substance which in itself is 
simple and has no dimension at all. But 
it was impossible for form, in itself simple 
and without dimensions, to bring every- 
where dimensions into matter similarly 
simple and without dimensions, except by 
plurifying itself and by diffusing itself 
instantantaneously in every direction and, 
in its diffusion of itself, extending matter. 
For form cannot abandon matter, because 
form is not separable, and because mat- 
ter cannot be emptied of form. Still, I 
have postulated light as being that which 
of itself has this operation, namely to 
plurify itself and to diffuse itself instan- 
taneously in every direction. Therefore 
whatever does this work either is light it- 
self or is a doer of this work insofar as it 
participates in light, which does this of it- 
self. Therefore corporeity either is light 
itself or is the doer of the said work and 
the bringer of dimensions into matter, in- 
sofar as corporeity participates in light 
itself and acts through the virtue of the 
light itself. But it is impossible for the 
first form to bring dimensions into mat- 
ter through the virtue of a form which 
follows upon it (the first form). There- 
fore light is not a form which follows 
upon corporeity, but is corporeity itself. 

Further: men of good sense judge that 
the first bodily form is more worthy than 
all the later forms and of a more excel- 
lent and noble essence and more like the 
forms which stand separate. But light is 
of a more worthy and more noble and 
more excellent essence than all bodily 


i) 


translated by 


Charles Glenn Wallis 


things; and it is more like the forms 
which stand separate,—and they are the 
intelligences—, than all bodies are. There- 
fore light is the first bodily form. 
Therefore since light, which is the first 
form created in first matter and which 
of itself plurifies itself everywhere in- 
finitely and stretches out equally in very 
direction, could not abandon matter, it 
drew out matter, along with itself, into a 
mass as great as the fabric of the world 
and in the beginning of time extended 
matter. Nor could the extension of matter 


occur through a finite plurification of 
light, because a simple which is plurified 
a finite number of times does not en- 
gender a quandum, as Aristotle shows in 
the De Coelo et Mundo. But if a simple 
is plurified an infinite number of times, 
it necessarily engenders a finite quantum, 
because the product of the infinite pluri- 
fication of something exceeds infinitely 
that by the plurification of which it was 
produced. Yet a simple is not exceeded 
infinitely by a simple, but a finite quan- 
tum alone exceeds a simple (thing) in- 
finitely. For an infinite quantum exceeds 
a simple (thing) infinitely an infinite 
number of times. Therefore, if light, 
which in itself is simple, is plurified an in- 
finite number of times, it necessarily ex- 
tends matter, which is similarly simple, 
into dimensions of finite magnitude. 


II 


Accordingly I say that by the infinite 
plurification of itself equally in every di- 
rection light extends matter everywhere 
equally into the form of a sphere; and it 
follows of necessity that in this extension 
the outermost parts of matter are more 
extended and more rarefied than the in- 
nermost parts near the center. And since 
the outermost parts will have been rare- 

ed to the utmost, the inner parts will 
still be susceptible of greater rarefaction. 

Therefore light in the aforesaid way, 
extending matter into the form of a 
sphere and rarefying the outermost parts 
to the utmost, has in the farthest sphere 
fulfilled the possibility of matter and has 
not left matter susceptible of any further 
impression. And so the first body is per- 
fected in the boundary of the sphere and 
is called the “firmament,” having nothing 
in its composition except first matter and 
first form. And accordingly it is the most 
simple body as regards the parts con- 
stituting its essence and greatest quantity, 
and it does not differ from the genus 
body except that in it (the most simple 
body) matter has been fulfilled merely by 
the first form. But the genus body, which 
is in this and in other bodies and which 
has first matter and first form in its es- 
sence, abstracts from the fulfillment of 
matter by the first form and from the 
diminishing of matter by the first form. 


III 


And so, when the first body, which is 
the firmament, has been perfected in this 
way, it spreads out its daylight (/umeu) 
from every part of itself to the center of 
the whole. For since light (lux) is the 
perfection of the first body and plurifies 
itself from the first body naturally, then 
of necessity light is diffused to the center 
of the whole. And since light is the whole 
which is not separable from matter in the 
diffusion of itself (light) from the first 
body, it extends the spirituality of the 
matter of the first body. And thus there 
proceeds from the first body daylight, 
which is a spiritual body or, as you may 
prefer to say, bodily spirit. And this day- 
light in its passage does not divide the 


body through which it passes; and ac- 
cordingly it passes instantaneously from 
the first body of the heavens down to the 
center. And its passage is not as if you 
were to understand that something one in 
number passes instantaneously from the 
heaven to the center,—for that is quite 
impossible; but its passage occurs through 
the infinite plurification of itself and the 
infinite engendering of daylight. There- 
fore the daylight itself, which has been 
spread out from the first body to the 
center and gathered together, has assem- 
bled the mass (molem) existing within 
the first body. And since the first body, 
as being fulfilled and invariable, could 
not now be diminished, and since no place 
could become void, it was necessary in 
the very assembling that the outermost 
parts of the mass should be extended and 
dispersed. And thus a greater density 
came about in the innermost parts of the 
said mass, and the rarity was increased in 
the outermost parts. And the power of the 
daylight which was doing the assembling 
and the power of the daylight which in 
the very assembling was doing the sepa- 
rating were so great that they subtilized 
and rarefied to the utmost the outmost 
parts of the mass contained within the 
first body. And so there came to be in the 
outmost parts of the said mass “the second 
sphere,” which is fulfilled and not recep- 
tive of any further impression. And thus 
there is the fulfillment and perfection of 
the second sphere: for daylight is engen- 
dered from the first sphere, and light, 
which in the first sphere is simple, is two- 
fold in the second sphere. 

But just as the daylight engendered by 
the first body has perfected the second 
sphere and within the second sphere has 
left the mass denser, so the daylight en- 
gendered from the second sphere has per- 
fected the “third sphere” and within the 
third sphere has left the mass still denser 
by the assembling. And this assembling 
which disperses (congregation disgre- 
gans) proceeded in this order, until the 
“nine celestial spheres” were perfected, 
and until the most dense mass,—which 
was matter for the four elements, was as- 
sembled within the ninth and _ lowest 
sphere, which is the sphere of the “moon,” 
also engenders daylight from itself, and by 
its daylight it has assembled the mass con- 
tained within itself, and by this as- 
sembling it has subtilized and dispersed 
its outmost parts. Nevertheless the power 
of this daylight was not so great that by 
its assembling it dispersed its outmost 
parts to the utmost. On that account im- 
perfection and the possibility of the re- 
ception of assembling and dispersal has 
remained in every part of this mass. And 
the highest part of this mass was not dis- 
persed to the utmost but by its dispersal 
was made to be fire, and it still remained 
matter for the elements. And this element, 
engendering daylight from itself and as- 
sembling the mass contained within it- 
self, has dispersed its outmost parts, but 
with a smaller dispersal of the fire itself; 
and thus it has brought forth “fire.” But 
fire, engendering daylight from itself and 
(Continued on page 50) 
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ERG RATGEB was born in Gmuend, 
Swabia, sometime in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. The date of his 
birth is unknown. The Stuttgart archives 
record him as a citizen there in 1508. He 
married a peasant woman and_ had 
several children by her. He entered the 
service of the Duke of Wuerttemberg, 
who commissioned him to paint in Heil- 
bronn. He begged the Duke’s consent to 
take his family along, but Ratgeb’s wife 
was bound by feudal restrictions. Per- 
mission was not granted. It is assumed 
that bitterness over this injustice caused 
Ratgeb to ally himself later with the 
peasant Cause. 

Ratgeb was active in the civic life of 
Stuttgart.e He became a counsel, later a 
local, judge. When the peasant armies 
began the great revolt, in 1525, the Stutt- 
gart government fled. Ratgeb was elected 
one of the three members of the emer- 


gency government. Historians declare 
that he warned the leaders of the peasant 
army encamped outside of the city that 
his own government treacherously plan- 
ned to prolong negotiations until the 
army of the feudal princes could arrive 
and crush the rebellion. As a result of the 
warning, the peasants marched on Stutt- 
gart and took the city. 


Before the year was over, the superior 
forces and the new gunpowder of the 
princes’ armies had defeated the rebel- 
lious but poorly equipped peasant armies. 
Sanguinary pusinshments were meted out 
to all who had participated in the revolt. 
Stuttgart was recaptured. The very town 
council who had appointed Ratgeb to re- 
present them now betrayed him to the 
new victors. He was forced to flee, but 
his hiding place was discovered, and he 
was brought to trial. After being cruelly 


tortured, he was sentenced 
to be drawn and quarter- 
ed. The sentence was car- 
ried out at Pforzheim in 
the spring of 1526. In a 
later restitutional _ trial, 
witnesses declared that he 
had been a good citizen 
and they did not know 
why he had been execut- 
ed: he had been too kind 
a man to scare even his 
neighbors’ chickens. 

The art historian, Wil- 
helm MHausenstein, has 
said of the Herrenberg 
Altarpiece (of which we 
reproduce three details) : 
“The altar is a revolt. It 
is a democratic demon- 
stration — with all the 
crude violence, the demo- 
cratic instincts of that 
confused and violent time. 
The altar is a CRIMEN. 
It intends to be a 
CRIMEN - LAESAE 
MAJESTATS. The 
painter intends to insult 
and to incite. He is the 
accumulation of ugly 
hatefulness raised to the 
stature of passion. Is 
there any miracle in the 
fact that this painter, who 
tears time apart, who 
actually tears art apart, 
should have been torn 
apart himself — literally 
in the moral and physical 
sense?” 

CHARMION WIEGAND 
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ON LIGHT 


(Continued from page 47) 

assembling the mass contained within, has 
dispersed its outmost parts, but with a 
smaller dispersal of itself. And thus it has 
brought forth air. Air also, engendering 
from itself a spiritual body or bodily spirit 
and. assembling that which is contained 
within itself and by this assembling dis- 
persing its outer parts, has brought forth 
“water” and “earth.” But because more 
of this assembling virtue than of the dis- 
persing has remained in water, the water 
together with the earth has remained 
weighty. ; 

So in this way the 13 spheres of this 
sensible world were brought into being; 
namely the nine celestial, which cannot 
be altered, increased, generated, or cor- 
rupted, because perfected; and the four 
spheres which exist in the contrary man- 
ner and can be altered, increased, genc- 
rated, and corrupted, because imper- 
fect. And that is clear, since every higher 
body by reason of. the daylight engen- 
dered from itself is the form and perfec- 
tion of the body following. And just as 
unity is potentially every number which 
follows, so the first body by the plurifica- 
tion of its own daylight is every body 
which follows. 

The earth however is all the higher 
bodies because the higher daylights are 
summed up in itself; on that account the 
earth is called Pan by the poets,—that is, 
All; and it is named Cybele, as if cubile, 
from the cube, that is, from solidity; be- 
cause the earth is the most greatly com- 
pressed of all bodies, that is, Cybele the 
mother of all the gods; because, though 
the higher daylights are gathered to- 
gether in the earth, nevertheless they are 
not arisen in the earth by their own 
operations, but it is possible for the day- 
light of any sphere you please to be drawn 
forth from the earth into act and opera- 
tion; and so whatever god you wish will 
be born of the earth as if of some mother. 
But the middle bodies have two relations. 
For indeed they are related to the lower 
bodies as the first heaven is to all the re- 
maining; and to the higher bodies, as the 
earth is to all the other bodies. And thus 
in some certain modes all the remaining 
bodies are in any one of them. 

And the form and perfection of all 
bodies is light (/ux): but the light of the 
higher bodies is more spiritual and 
simple, while the light of the lower bodies 
is more bodily and plurified. Nor are all 
bodies of the same form or species, though 
they have originated from a simple or 
plurified light; just as all numbers are not 
of the same form or species, though 
nevertheless they are produced by the 
greater or lesser plurification from unity. 

And in this discourse it is quite clear 
what the meaning is of those who say, 
“all things are one by the perfection of 
one light,” and the meaning of those who 
say, “those things which are many are 
many by the diverse plurification of the 
very light.” 

But since the lower bodies participate 
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in the form of the higher bodies, the 
lower body, by its participation in the 
same form as the higher body, is recep- 
tive of movement from the same bodiless 
motor virtue, by which motor virtue the 
higher body is moved. Wherefore the 
bodiless virtue of intelligence or soul, 
which moves the first and highest sphere 
by the daily movement, moves all the 
lower celestial spheres by the same daily 
movement. But insofar as they are lower, 
they receive this movement more weakly, 
because insofar as a sphere is lower, the 
first and bodily light in it is less pure and 
more weak. ° 

But though the elements do participate 
in the form of the first heaven, never- 
theless they are not moved in a daily 
movement by the mover of the first 
heaven. Although they participate in that 
first light, nevertheless they do not yield 
to the first motor virtue, since they have 
that light as impure, weak, and distant 
from its purity in the first body, and since 
they have density of matter too, which is 
th: beginning of resistance and unyield- 
ingness. Nevertheless some think that the 
sphere of fire wheels around in the daily 
movement, and they take the wheeling 
around of comets as a sign of that, and 
they say moreover that this movement 
continues as far as the waters of the sea, 
so that the tides of the sea may come 
from it. But nevertheless all who rightly 
philosophize say that the earth is exempt 
from this movement. 

Moreover, in the same way because the 
spheres after the second sphere,—usually 
named the eighth in the upward reckon- 
ing—, participate in its form, all share in 
it; movement, which they have as their 
own in addition to the daily movement. 

But because the celestial spheres are 
perfected and are not receptive of rare- 
faction or condensation, the light in them 
does not bend the parts of matter away 
from the center, in order to rarefy them, 
or towards the center, in order to con- 
dense them. And on that account the 
celestial spheres- themselves are not re- 
ceptive of movement upward or down- 
ward, but only of circular movement from 
the intellectual motor virtue, which 
reflects upon itself corporeally and makes 
the spheres themselves revolve in a cir- 
cular bodily movement. But because the 
elements themselves are unperfected, 
rarefiable, and condensable, the daylight 
which is in them either bends away from 
the center, in order to rarefy them, or to- 
wards the center in order to condense 
them. And on that account they are 
naturally movable either upward or 
downward. 

But in the highest body, which is the 
most simple of bodies, there are four 
things to be found, namely, form, matter, 
composition, and the composite. Now the 
form, as being most simple, has the place 
of unity. But on account of the twofold 
power of the matter, namely its ability 
to receive :mpressions and to retain them 
and also on account of density, which 
has its first-beginnings in matter,—and 
this twofold power belongs first principal- 
ly to the number two—, matter is duly 


allotted the nature of the number two. 
But the composition comprises the num- 
ber three, because in the composition 
there are evident the formed matter and 
the materialized form and the thing 
about the composition which is its very 
own (proprietos) and which is found in- 
any composite whatever as a third thing 
other than the matter and the form. And’ 
that which besides these three is properly 
the composite is comprehended under the 
number four. Therefore the number four 
is in the first body, wherein all the other 
bodies are virtually; and accordingly in 
their first-beginnings the number of the 
other bodies is not found to be beyond 
ten. For when the number one of the 
form, and the number two of the matter 
and the number three of the composition 
and the number four of the composite arc 
added together, they make up the num- 
ber ten. On this account ten is the num- 
ber of the bodies of the spheres of the 
world, because, although the sphere of 
the elements is divided into four, never- 
theless it is one by participation in the 
terrestrial and corruptible nature. 

From this it is clear that ten is the full 
number of the universe, because every 
whole and perfect thing has something 
in itself like form and unity, and some- 
thing like matter and the number two 
and something like composition and the 
number three, and something like the 
composite and the number four. And it is 
not possible to add a fifth beyond these 
four. Wherefore every whole and perfect 
thing is a ten. 

But from this it is evident that only 
the five ratios found between the four 
numbers one, two, three, and four, are 
fitted to the composition and to the con- 
cord which makes every composite stead- 
fast. Wherefore only those five concor- 
dant ratios exist in musical measures, in 
dances, and in rhythmic times. 

So ends the Lincolnian Treatise on 


Light. 


Charles Glenn Wallis 


The editors of View and their 
close collaborators wish to express 
their deep sense of loss at the death 
of Charles Glenn Wallis. A highly 
distinguished mind, with a brilliant 
critical faculty that had only recent- 
ly begun to reveal itself, has left the 
group which undertakes in our time 
the continuation of art and intellect. 
It is hand for this group, in certain 
ways so dispersed and self-contra- 
dictory, to know how to mourn. ar. 
integer that has vanished. The death 
of Charles Glenn Wallis has taken 
away something that reflected the 
universe and at the same time some- 
thing that, being unique, cannot be 
replaced. 


Richard Eberhart 


LES PRINCES D’AQUITAINE 
A LES TOURS ABOLIE 


Baudelaire, | creep over you 

Like some contiguous creature seeking 
Nectar healing as nights of peace 

To quell the mind's blazing peak. 


That in that lucid Music victim 

| may find intelligence in sense, 

And, thrown upon the wave of harmony, 
Know the brain sunk down in the breast. 


Then while the power of Music seeps, 
Cool and delicious as perfection, 

In one whole hour of love, I'll 

Know the whole nature of complexity; 


Unlock and awe. Let your skeleton 
Unsettle the wind to a monody 

Dry now as the Reeds of Desire 

Folding the heart like a calm realization. 


ll 
Ur Blue Bird 


Rimbaud, when | look upon your flambeau 
Mulcted in the ditch forlorn 

| creep toward your wry decorum: 

Thought it better had you not been born. 


The world as a maniacal paradise 
Where, all damned, the people swim 
In ink as thick as Breca's medium, 
Eclectic spells of ancient sins, 


And | had hardly cropped my spinach when 
My bicycle became an aviator's dream, 
Yet all the flaxen fields of France were dim. 


Alva N. Turner 
POEM 


Because | hear the voices that speak in the wind 
Andsyou can not see their windy tongues, 
And because | hear the music of lute-stars, 
Tuning my life to the harmony 

Of the night-blue heavens, 

And you only see the Milky-Way, 

And because | hear at hacia trees walking 
And you only see leaves falling 

On a pair of boyish stilts, 

And because | can see an endless flood of light 
Pouring from an endless ocean of darkness 

And you see only the day and the night, 

And because | see water pouring out of water 
And you see nothing but the rain, 

And because my sadness is my happiness 
And you do not know that they are twins, 
And because it is my mission in the world 
To gather all of these into my life 

And hand them over to death 

That they may be carried to the grave 

For safekeeping, 

You think | have a hepatic heart 

And you think that | am insane. 


Jan. 30, 1944 


Philip Lamantia 


HERMETIC ROSE 


This sky is to be opened 

this corpse to be loved 

this lantern to be tied 

around the fang of your heart 


Lost 
lost 
on a bridge 
going across boiling oceans of tragedy 
across islands of inflammable virgins 
| stand 
with my feathers entangled in your navel 
with my wings opalescent in the night 
and shout words heard tomorrow 
in a little peasant cart 
of the seventeenth century 


Breath by breath 

the vase in the tomb 

breaks to give birth to a roving Sphinx 
Tremble sweet bird sweet lion 

hunger for you 

hunger for your mother 


The children in the lamp 
play with our hair 
swinging over the void 


Here is a landscape on fire 
Here are horses wet by the sour fluid of women 


On the pillars of nicotine 

the word "pleasure" is erased bya dog's tongue 
On the pillars the bodies are opened with keys 

the keys are nailed to my bed 

to be touched at dawn 

to be used in a dream 


lf one more sound is heard 

the children will come out to murder 
at the bottom of the lake 

at the bottom of the lake 


If the children murder 

the owls will bleed 

the wanton humans 

who parade in the basements of the sun 


When the columns fall into the sea 

with a crash involving prophecies and madmen 
together in a little cradle 

lifted into the robes of desire 

and with our mouths opened for the stars 
howling for the castles to melt at our feet 
you and | 

will ride over the breasts of our mother 
who knows no one 

who was born from unknown birds 

forever in silence 

forever in dreams 

forever in the sweat of fire 


April, 1944 
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primer for lynn 


Long many thing color of Feed Me's two round 
things on top: say pine; 

Fast thing that moves and moves again and does 
not move and goes far and some day | shall know 
where: say robin; 

Little thing eat thing will not go away thing 
that comes here one hand comes there other 
hand and is all apart: say aster. 

Big thing that goes all the time, makes not-sleep 
with not-nice, has can't find, can't know, has ........ 
notness, has awayness: say the world. 

One time thing who was Feed Me and is Feed Me 
and was held up to and made with hands for and 
went to where sleepthings are and goes dark and 
comes light and goes darker and is the Was- 
once: say daddy-pops. 


Leo Isaacs 


Flowers, Heaven, earth and below earth. 


ANN, Age 4 


AGED SIX 


He said 

‘O my head 

Is so red!’ 
Then he led 
Me to his bed 
And he said 
‘Here is Ned!’ 


Ithell Colquhoun 
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“between him and the sun, 
He saw the expecting raven fly, 


Ere his repast begun.” 
BYRON, Age 12 


Mazeppa bound upon the wild horse 


VEGETATION DISINTEGRATION. © Blurrer, blurred and noxious of the self in word, 
the bitter blusterings of tempted mews come swiftly to the bledded feet of all inturd 


and questered, yestered bones of self in blurred. Behind the unsuspect imagining of furred 
and blurred interred, behind the incoherent sense of sweetly slurred, behind the gay ef- 
fulgence of the turd in word, comes mastery of the insodynamomic word so slurred. Be- 
stride, bestirred and insoblurred, awide, aglide and insoferred, bestrode, bewrode and also 


gird, let lettuce be our insoword.—SAMUEL D. MORFORD. 


Daddy I'm going to tell 
you this story: 
My eyes have bones, be- 
cause blood is in my bones. 
Why is that? 
Jute McCray, 
age 4. 


All the belts & wheels that make the car go, & a 
man running them. 


ANTHONY, Age 6 


Oh for the plum tree 
ADOLPH, Age 4 


Two Negro Poets 


Joe Massey 


THREE POEMS 


THIS IS MY LIFE FROM A TO Z 


THIS IS MY LIFE FROM.A.TO.Z. 

i AM BEGGIN FOR LIBERITY. 

i WAS A SLAVE BEFORE BOOKER .T.. 

! KNOW WHEN THEY BUILT TUSKEGKEE. 


| WAS BORN IN TEXAS SOMETIME AGO. 

THERE WHEN THE BAY OVERFLOWED. 

THE WATER FLOODED NINITY MILES OR MORE. 
i WAS IN ST. LOUIS IN 1904. 


IIN LOUISIANA AND WORKED AWHILE. 
STAYED IN MISS TWO OR THREE WEEKS. 
MOVED TO ARK WHEN A CHILD. 

LIVED IN MIMPHIS ON BEAL STREET. 


1! WAS ON THE TITANIC WHEN IT SAILED. 
HEARD THE WOMEN SCREEMING. 

| KNEW THEN IT HAD FAIL. 

SAW THE CHILDREN CRYING. 


BUT THAT SHIP HIT NO MINE. 

I KNEW CAPTAIN SMITH KNEW HIM WELL. 
SHE WAS SAILING HER FIRST TIME. 

| ADVISED HIM TO RING THE BELL. 


SUN BEAUTIFUL AS CAN BE 


SUN BEAUTIFUL AS CAN BE. 

SMILE ON THE FISH IN THE SEA. 

MOCN SO HIGH BEAUTIFY THE SKY. 
STARS SO BRIGHT GIVE LIGHT AT NIGHT. 


DARKNESS COME WHERE FROM. 


LIGHTING FLASH AT DASH ON THE WENDER SASH. 


THOUNDER ROW WHO KNOW. 
RAIN IT CAME THROUGH THE DRAIN. 


SNOW FALL ROLE INTO A BALL. 

WIND BLOW WHERE IT GOES. 

iT SPEAK TO QUEEN HEAR HER SCREAM. 

IT SEE THING THAT THEY HAVE NOT SEEN. 


SPEAKING ABOUT BEING KEEN. 

THEY CAN NOT TOUCH THING UNSEEN. 

YET THEY ARE HUMAN BEING. 

THERE ARE THING ON EARTH THEY AINT SEEN. 


WATER SPEAKING ABOUT YOU. 


NOTHING ON THIS EARTH THAT YOU HAVE NOT 
BEEN THROUGH. 


SEEN THEM ALL KNOW WHAT THEY DO. 
THEY CANNOT GET BACK AT YOU. 


DF 


THERE HAVE BEEN NO PEACE 


THERE HAVE BEEN NO PEACE 

SINCE THE NEW WORLD ORDER BEGAN 
THERE WILL BE NO PEACE 

iF THE NEW WORLD ORDER WIN 


PEACE IS SOMETHING MUST BE DEFENDED 
WHEN IT IS GONE IT HARD TO BE MENDED 
FOR IT IS TO BE LENDED 

FEACE SHOULD BE SURRENDED 


NOW THEY TALK ABOUT PEACE 
WHEN EVER THEY ARE AT A FEACE 
AWAY THEY GO THEN IT CEASE 
IT HAVE HAD NO TIME TO INCREASE 


THERE MUST BE PEACE IN ONE SELF 

PEACE IS MORE THEN SPEAKING A WORD 
TO CREATE PEACE IN SOME ONE ELSE 
WHEN ONE SPEAK THEY MUST BE HEARD 


Childs Zapaulski | 
DUROSA’S DUROSAGRAM 


PART | 


| love my color adore my race, 

Though many bedulled in tone of face, 

And | am she Durosa appraise me not too pretty, 
More fond my new negrosia to be one of your committee 
And I'm your princess copy 

You'll neverread it white 

Fast gone is the hobby 

And generations, out of sight. 

And though few we are against so many 

You are mast valiant, of all or any. 

And this inheritance shall be to all grand I'se of dark 


dignity 
PART Il 


Your sister is a bluneH, 

Yo all worth wife a dawn, 

No sir mister, we're not through yet, 

The blacks preside the lawn 

And in extall they glow on. 

Yes our black folks, admire red hair and our doctor Fillup 
makes it 

You see our downs or a blunett pair 

Glowing off when they shakes it. 

Thelin are much yellowed up, like rouged in sweetest 

ue 

The charming mouth, a mellowed cup. 

Kiss it and you'll sure want two. 

A love art which you can't get through. 


PART Ill 


My foks they've versed us cheap an brown 
That's why for year we had to weep an down 
But now has come the day of grace 

The now and hour of race 

And you had better fill your space, 

For what comes after, may vanish laughter, 
So hear your tooture, grasp the future, 
Grand I'se, of dark dignity, will newture. 


SIDNEY CATLETT 
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AZZMEN spent a happy Winter, in 1944, 
.§ wondering, wondering whether they were 

criminals or creators, a new addition to 
the musical elite or the corruptors of the very 
young. The impression of moral turpitude was 
given wide circulation, and some credence, by 
the remarks of Artur Rodzinski, permanent 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. The election to the haut monde 
was accomplished by a series of concerts at 
Carnegie and Town Halls in New York and 
Symphony Hall in Boston and the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

Dr. Rodzinski’s remarks, sadly enough, not 
only revealed an intemperate approach to jazz, 
bordering on the hysterical (“this type of 
music leads to a war degeneracy”), but a 
woeful lack of technical knowledge about the 
music he condemned so bitterly. ‘“Boogie- 
woogie,’ said Dr. R, “boogie-woogie music 
which appeals to the hepcats is one of the 
greatest causes of delinquency among Amer- 
ican youth today.” The eminent conductor 
had fallen prey to the same idiotic misinter- 
pretation of boogie-woogie that some millions 


LESTER YOUNG 


of other Americans have accepted and, seem- 
ingly, perpetuated. Bocgie-woogie, to them, is 
simply the latest phase in the rather speedy 
evolution of jazz from ragtime, through swing, 
and other clearly marked eras, to something 
zlways new and always changing. Actually, of 
course, the basic character of the art has not 
changed seriously, though there has been con- 
siderable progress away from the _ blowzy, 
frowzy sound of the first New Orleans bands 
in the direction of a more sizable musician- 
ship. Actually, of course, boogie-woogie is 
nothing more than a piano blues form, a jazz 
conversion of the traditional basso ostinato 
device, emphasizing eight beats to the bar, 
usizig simple blues progressions, generally 
without a change of key. Cleverly orchestrated, 
it is not unlike a passacaglia. As it is most 
often played, by such broad-beamed perform- 
ers as Albert Ammons and Pete Johnson, it is 
much too constricted rhythmically and much 
too dry harmonically to have the triumphant 
aphrodisiac effect upon youngsters which Dr. 
Rodzinski attributes to it. 

The jazz concerts of this quarter, and there 
have been a plethora of them, were morc to- 
ney than groovy. From out of the lush con- 
fines of the Metropolitan, from behind Milton 
Cross’s beloved “great, golden curtain,’ came 
sounds that surely must have struck Opera 
House habitués as ribald and rude. They were 
not blasphemous cr rough enough. Partly be- 
cause of the staid surroundings, partly be- 
cause of the questionable mixture of this Es- 
quire All-American Band (Louis Armstrong 
and Jack Teagarden were out of place play- 
ing with such modern jazz musicians as Co- 
leman Hawkins and Jack Teagarden; they 
floundered badly, muffing notes, forgetting 
the chords of a tune’s release), there was a 
constraint in all its efforts. A re-hearing of 
the concert on the V-Discs of the Army has 
convinced me that more went on that was 
vital on the stage of the Metropolitan than 
was immediately audible in the auditorium. 
Billie Holiday sang Duke Ellington’s Do No- 
thin’ Till You Hear From Me and the blues 
beautifully. Al Sasey’s harmonic ingenuity and 
technical skill and rhythmic drive were well 
displayed in the piece he used to do with 
Fats Waller, Buck Jumpin’. Red Norvo and 
Lionel Hampton kicked the enesemble when 
they led it; Mildred Bailey drove it mightily 
when she sang Honeysuckle Rose and Squeeze 
Me before it. But the overall impression of the 
concert remains: it didn’t jump much; it was 
severely confined and confused by the mam- 
moth arena; it was a much morc successeful 
publicity stunt for Esquire and War Bonds 
then jam sessions. 


JALE OY THIS QUARTER 


Jam sessions have been the featured attrac- 
tions at guitarist Eddie Condon’s Jazz Concerts 
at Town Hall this season. In these sprawling 
clambakes, most of the musicians associated 
with Eddie, the Nicksieland group (named 
after their habitat, Nick’s in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, and the music they play, a kind of blood- 
less Dixieland), have blown their horns in these 
sessions, along with some other more progres- 
sive, less stylistically stilted jazzmen. There 
have been the usual two-beat favorites, Pee 
Wee Russell, Maxie Kaminsky, Bobby Hackett, 
Miff Mole, George Wettling, playing the two- 
beat favorites, At The Jazz Band Ball, Royal 
Garden Blues, That’s-a-Plenty, Jada, and the 
blues, in interminable repetition of the tradi- 
tional Dixieland pattern of four bars to the 
solo break, eight to the ensemble. There have 
been some sad soloists and some superb ones, 
such as Edmund Hall and Joe Bushkin and 
Benny Morton. There has been some lament- 
able rhythm backing and some that was 
magnificent such as that provided by Sid- 
ney Catlett. For my taste, there have been 
more bad moments than good ones, a question- 
able emphasis on music and musicians of such 
a low level of technique and nostalgia as to 
make jazz seem sadly retrogressive and thin. 

Jazz of a more expressive character, very 
far from the barrelhouses of Beale Street and 
the Storeyville saloons, was displayed at Car- 
negie Hall on the occasion of a Memorial Con- 
cert for Fats Waller. Every jazzman of con- 
sequence in New York, as well as some of 
none, participated, along with a covey of 
dancers, singers and political speakers. The af- 
fair was sponsored by the American Youth 
for Democracy, a left-wing transmission belt 
which was transmitting unrelentingly that Sun- 
day night, paying rather more heed to the 
disinherited, American Youth, than the de- 
ceased, Fats Waller. There was, too, fortun- 
ately, a great deal of good music by the Count 
Basie and Teddy Wilson bands and some ex- 
cellent solo jazzmen. 

Lionel Hampton played his first concert as 
a bandleader at Symphony Hall in April, and 
the report from Boston is gcod. He used some 
strings from the Boston Symphény and _pre- 
sented his outfit, probably the loudest and 
most convincing, rhythmically at least, of cur- 
rent big bands, in'a fair selection from its 
impressive repertoire. That he used his tasic- 
less, tremulous ballad singer, Rubel Blakely, 
for a few numbers, is to be deplored. 

The quarter saw a great resumpticn of re- 
cording activity by the small companies which 
have signed up with James Caesar Petrillo 
and the American Federation of Musicians and 
have agreed to pay directly to the union a 
(Continued on page 62) 
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FTER his departure, a twelve- 


year-old piccaninny, with a sly 
and smiling countenance, suddenly came 
forward, pirouetting all the way. 

This was Rhejed, one of the Emperor’s 
young sons. 

Under his left arm, he held some kind 
of reddish-furred rodent whose thin up- 
right ears were twitching in all directions. 

In his right hand, the child was car- 
rying a light door, painted white, which 
seemed to have been taken off some small 
closet. 

Placing this thin door on the ground, 
Rhejed seized by its visible handle some 
kind of roughly-shaped stiletto which was 
tucked upright into his red loincloth. 

And without waiting, he killed the 
rodent outright, with a neat blow of the 
narrow blade which sank into the hairy 
neck where it remained planted. 

The child then grabbed briskly, by its 
hind legs, the dead body that was still 
warm, and placed it on top of the door. 
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Soon a slimy saliva began drooling out 


of the mouth that hung open. 


This phenomenon seemed to have been 


foreseen by Rhejed who, after a while, 
turned the door around in order to hold 
it obliquely, a short distance above the 
ground. 


The viscous flow, poured on this new 


side of the door, soon formed a circular 
layer of some size. 


Finally, when this animal source had 


suddenly run dry, Rhejed lay the rodent 
in the very centre of the fresh pool of 
saliva. Then he set the door upright with- 
out seeming to bother about the dead 
animal which, held by this strange glue, 
remained fixed in the same place. 


Briskly, Rhejed untied his loincloth 


whose extremity he glued to the first side 
of the door which had been more sum- 
marily sméared than the other. 


The red material adhered easily to the 


slimy varnish, covering it completely. 


The door, now laid out flat, concealed 
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a fragment of his long belt, revealing to 
our gaze the glued rodent. 

Rhejed, spinning on his toes to unroll 
his loincloth, went and stood a few yards 
away and then remained motionless, in an 
attitude that revealed that he expected 
something. 

For quite a while, a strange odor, due 
to the flow of saliva, had spread with ex- 
traordinary virulence all over the Square 
of the Trophies. 

Without seeming to be surprised by the 
power of these emanations, Rhejed | 
raised his eyes as if to watch for the ap- 
pearance in the sky of some expected 
visitor. 

Several minutes went by in silence. 

Suddenly Rhejed let out an exclama- 
tion of triumph as he pointed out, to- 
wards the south, an enormous bird of 
prey that, hovering fairly high, was com- 
ing rapidly closer. 

To the child’s great joy, the bird with 
the brilliant black feathers came and set- 
tled on the door, setting its two thin legs, 
almost as long as those of a wading-bird, 
close to the rodent. 

Above the hooked beak, two quivering 
openings, like nostrils, seemed gifted with 
a great sense of smell, 

The revealing odor had apparently 
spread as far as the bird’s lair. Drawn ar-d 
guided by its subtle sense of smell, the 
bird had discovered, without any hesita- 
tion, the prey that was thus offered to its 
fierce appetite. 

A first peck, avidly aimed at the dead 
animal, was followed by a pierc’ng cry 
from Rhejed who, with both arms, made 
a broad and fierce gesture. 

Intentionally scared, the bird, spread- 
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ing its gigantic wings, flew off again. 

But its legs, held by the tenacious glue, 
carried the door away, so that it rose 
horizontally into the air without relax- 
ing its hold on the red material which, 
was glued to its lower surface. 

And Rhejed in turn rose from the 
earth, dangling on the end of his loin- 
cloth of which a considerable part was 
still wound round his loins. 

In spite of this load, the powerful bird 
rose rapidly, always driven on by the 
child’s cries. And Rhejed’s screams of 
laughter ind‘cated that he was wildly 
happy. 

As the child was first being carried off, 
Talou had rushed forward towards his 
son, revealing all the symptoms of the 
most violent horror. 

But he arrived too late, and the wretch- 
ed father now watched with an anguished 
look the motions of the playful child who 
was being carried ever further away with- 
out any awareness of danger. 

A profound astonishment kept the 
whole crowd motionless. Everybody was 
anx‘ously awaiting the conclusion of this 
terrible incident. 

Rhejed’s preparatory gestures and the 
careful way in which he had spread the 
glue generously around the motionless 
rodent, all these proved that his trip 
through the air had been premeditated, 
even if nobody had been confidentially 
warned of it. 

Meanwhile, however, the huge bird, 
with only the tips of its wings appearing 
beyond the edge of the door, was still 
rising to ever loftier levels. 

Ever smaller to our eyes, Rhejed was 
furiously swinging on the end of his loin- 
cloth, thus increasing tenfold his chances 
of a mortal fall, already numerous enough 
on account of the fragility of the matter 
that bound to the door the red cloth and 
the two invisible bird-legs. 

At last, probably exhausted by the 
excess weight of its unaccustomed load, 
the bird showed a tendency to come 
closer to earth. 
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Soon this descent became more rapid 
and Talou, full of hope, held out his arms 
towards the child as if to draw him to 
himself. 

The bird had reached the limit of its 
strength and was sinking with a terrifying 
speed. 

When only a few meters above the 
ground, Rhejed tore his loin-cloth and 
fell gracefully on his feet while the bird, 
relieved of its load, flew off southward, 
still bearing the door that was decorated 
with a scrap of red cloth. 

Too glad to think of the scolding that 
the child deserved, Talou rushed towards 
his son, and embraced him a long while 
with great effusion. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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N recent months, discussions of the philosophy 
of abstract art and of surrealism have, whe- 
ther in private conversations, in art-columns 

or in the prefaces to catalogues of exhibitions, 
revealed ever more clearly the fundamental dif- 
ferences that exist between artists whom one 
had bcome accustomed to seeing classed to- 
gether in one vague group. André Breton and 
Nicolas Calas have, for instance, recently 
clarified considerably the divergent trends exist- 
ing whithin the surrealist group and tending, 
on the one hand, towards ever more concrete 
or realistic representation of the unreal as an 
object, as in the case of Max Ernst, Dorothea 
Tanning and Leonora Carrington, and, on the 
other hand, towards ever more narcissistic re- 
presentation of the artist’s emotions, treated 
subjectively, as in the art of Matta. 

The most important exhibitions of the last 
few months have come as illustrations to the 
discussion that is still in progress among the 
critics and aestheticians, or rather as myths in- 
terpolated in a Platonic dialogue. : 

Max Ernst’s exhibition at Julien Levy’s il- 
Justrated the attitude which was earlier adopted 
and then commercialized by Salvador Dali. In 
his recent works, Max Ernst continues to treat 
his dream-world as if it belonged to the world 
of objects, giving his fantasies the solidity and 
the realistic gravity that academic painters 
once gave to nudes, vegetables or violins. And 
this too is perfectly valid: it is a different 
rhetoric, one which eschews the sublime to 
meet the audience on its own ground and thus 
persuade it more easily rather than thrill and 
transport it. 

The André Masson exhibits at the Buch- 
holz Gallery and at Paul Rosenberg’s indicated 
that Masson has, in a way, retired from this 
discussion to follow a path of his own. His 
drawings, at the Buchholz gallery, show clearly 
his direction of the past few years. With ever 
increased virtuosity in draftsmanship, he has 
followed a path similar to, though more sur- 
realistic than, those followed by Picasso in 
his Mintoaure drawings and Zadkine in his 
mythological works: investigating the cultural 
subconscious, the source of Greek tragedies 
and ancient mediterranean myths, rather than 
the individual subconscious. In his paintings 
exhibited at Rosenberg’s, Masson reveals for 
the first time the impact of America, tradi- 
tional or modern, on this purely European 
complex of attitudes; and this impact is not 
yet quite clear, especially as Masson’s paint- 
ings somehow always fail to be as clear in 
their composition or their meaning as_ his 
drawings. 

The Helion exhibit at Rosenberg’s, a few 
weeks earlier, caused more talk than almost 
any other exhibit in recent years, and nearly 
all of it inane, which of course is the nature 
of gossip. “Yontov,” cried the pontiffs of the 
art-world, when they saw a well-known ab- 
stract painter revert to the concrete; and sure 
enough, for them it was a fieldday, a prodigal 
son’s return to something that was well within 
their limited understanding. So they acclaimed 
it as the most important event of the last five, 
or ten, or fifteen years. However, thirty-five 
would have been correct, as Helion’s new 
style, his men and women with Dutch-cheese 
spherical heads, first appeared in the art-world 
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around 1910, when Metzinger and some early 
cubists developed this depersonalized art; later, 
Leger used it as his idiom for a while, and it 
caused quite a sensation, in a Teutonic meta- 
morphosis, when a group at the Dessau Bau- 
haus took it up again and finally launched it 
as the poster-art of pre-nazi Germany. So it is 
not surprising, considering how much Nazidom 
owes to the advertising art of the late Weimar 
Republic, that Helion should have brought this 
back from the prison-camps of Germany; nor 
is it surprising that his own contribution to 
this revived art-style should be a color-scheme, 
the red-white-and-blue of France Forever. 


At the Pierre Matisse gallery, another 
exhibit of Miro served only to show us again 
excellent examples of his work of some years 
ago, always lively, surprising and humorous. It 
was good to see these again after observing 
their influence on Walter Quirt, at the latter’s 
recent exhibition at the Durlacher Bros. . . . 
But it made one regret all the more that no 
new works by Miro have reached this coun- 
try since the outbreak of the war; for Miro 
would surely have something vital to say in the 
various controversies that are now raging. 


At Nierendorf’s, Carlos Merida exhibited 
some amoebic pictures in bright colors. But his 
pseudopods are not as naughty nor as disturb- 
ing as those of Miro; and although he repeats 
his forms endlessly, with infinitesimal varia- 
tions, in a way that indicates how much he 
derives his art from the collective art of his 
Indian ancestors, Merida somehow stylizes in 
a too simple and too illustrative manner, tend- 
ing away from great art in the direction of ad- 
vertising art. 


Epovarp Roprt1 
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AST YEAR Julio de Diego was acclaimed 


for his Desastres del Almo. In these paint- 

ings, he depicted—utilizing a highly per- 
sonal and versatile idiom—jungle and desert 
warfare. This spring, in some forty paintings 
shown at the Nierendorf Gallery, he con- 
sidered reconstruction (rather than devasta- 
tion) and primitive games and dances. Diego 
knows how to paint. And in these pictures in 
which he aroitly utilizes cranes, dredges, 
welders, blue-prints, shattered Greek ruins, 
skeletal shapes, Inca-like figures, skyscrapers, 
and surges of light, he demonstrates this fully. 
His power is obvious and so is his unique 
craftsmanship. Signs of abstractionism and of 
surrealism will be found by those who look for 
them. In reality, these paintings record a de- 
finite, lucid, and extremely individual attitude 
towards the contemporary world. The “dance 
and game pictures” are ritualistic patterns 
straight out of Diego’s imagination. They are 
reminiscent of ancient Indian or Spanish rites. 
And almost all of the pictures have a fluent 
hieroglyphic quality and are beautiful in color 
and design. I liked especially ‘Elements of 
Reconstruction,” “Blueprint for the Future.” 
“Activity Umder the Bridge,” ‘Activity Across 
the River,” (these last two demonstrate fully 
how grounded in realism his essential comment 


is), and all of the “games and dances” pic- 
tures. 


Leo LERMAN 


URING April the Ferargil Galleries showed 


exhibits of the work of George Constant 

(straight imitations of Matisse mainly, 
neither memorable nor wholly unpleasing) and 
of Steve Wheeler, who has a momentary appea- 
rance of greater originality. But Wheeler’s 
pajntings are essentially crazy-quilts ‘whose 
patches are borrowed from American Indian 
art, oriental prints, cubism and abstractionism. 
There is some clever play of fancy, as in 
Double Image or Magic Horn; but a su- 
perficial visual complexity hides a want of 
real imagination: Mr. Wheeler will place ia 
the corner of a small canvas a manifold of 
elements whose proper organization into unity 
would require a total canvas from an honest 
craftsman. What saves his work from being 
wholly metricious is’ a sesnse of the comic 
usually absent from cubist or abstract paint- 
ing. His humor is broad, not to say obvious as 
in Man With a Short Haircut, where the bar- 
ber-pole motif governs the coloring; but it re- 
mains a grace. 


The Willard Gallery presented an exhibit 
(of the last four years principally) of the 
work of Mark Tobey, who is altogether dif- 
ferent. He is a serious painter but on first 
acquaintance seems crotchety as well. The im- 
mediate sensuous impression of his composi- 
tions is analogous to drawings on a slate with 
slate-pencils of mildly diverse colors. There 
are two rather curious effects produced: one, 
though all cats look grey in the dark, his or- 
dinary greyish and whitish tone gives an ef- 
fect not of darkness but of a subdued ra- 
diance of light; and two, the blurring of out- 
line in pictures with a more ‘naturalistic’ con- 
tent suggests, in the third dimensional ‘can- 
vas space’ the presence or a medium more 
palpable and less diaphanous than air. His 
modes of composition fall between line-draw- 
ings (Two Men, Remembrance in Light), ka- 
leidoscopes of human images (E Pluribus 
Unum, Remigration, Emanational) and geo- 
metrical exercises in penmanship (Forms Fol- 
low Man, Drift of Summer). There are a 
few pictures which seem to be esthetic tricks, 
such as Extension from Bagdad, an exercise in 
cuneiform script; Drift of Summer, the de- 
scription of interwoven geometric forms; 
Space Architecture, resembling a composite of 
several architectural blue-prints; or In the 
Marsh, an exercise in Palmer Method over 
the outlines of acquatic life. On the esthetic 
level, Threading Light seemed to me to he his 
most successful picture: penmanship of geo- 
metric forms interspersed with human figures. 

As I have tried to suggest the first im- 
pression he makes is that of a painter of Fancy 
rather than Imagination; but as the spectator 
tries to define the intention lying behind the 
formal methods and the semi-mythological 
eidetic content (fishes, geometrical forms, hu- 
man faces, and ecclesiastical symbols) the 
analogy which seems to govern the world of 
his painting begins to emerge. It has received 
literary expression in the closing myth of the 
Phaedo, where Socrates develops the metaphor 
of men on earth living in as great obscurity 
as if they dwelt on the bottom of the ocean, 
as Eliot had in mind when writing: 


in _ hee 


Our gaze is submarine, our eyes look up- 
ward 

And see the light that fractures through 
unquiet water. 


The frames of Mr. Tobey’s pictures enclose 
an aquarium: human beings are there crowd- 
ed together like schools of fishes; the light 
traveling from the objects represented is tra- 
veling not through a wholly diaphanous me- 
dium like air, but through a translucent me- 
dium like water; the ubiquitous image of the 
fish serves to connect submarine man with the 
ecclesiastical symbols which form the content 
of such a picture as Western Splendor. For 
the fish is both a traditional symbol of Christ 
and also, in Mr. Tobey’s presumptive analogy, 
of human nature. (The penmanship pieces and 
the studies in geometric forms I should con- 
sequently take to be abstractions from the 
image of the school of fishes, or the semi- 
opaque briny medium of the light.) While 
one admires his good taste in not forcing his 
analogies pictorially, one must remark that 
sufficient esthetic irresolution remains in his 
work to make it uncertain whether his inten- 
tions are those of a religious-minded platonist 
or an apostate comedian like Joyce: for 
perhaps the cathedral of Western Splendor is 
as irretrievably submerged in water as the hu- 
man beings in Remigration. Or again, his sub- 
marine-scapes may be analogous to the uterine 
fluids, the blood and brine in which we are 
conceived—so that the world depicted by him 
becomes really a limbo, a fool’s paradise, of 
the unborn: human beings and their religion, 
science, art. Perhaps a closer study of his 
paintings would resolve this seeming irresolu- 
tion into oneness of effect or sharply define 
a dramatic and ironic ambivalence of inten- 
tion; but pending that, the underlying serious- 
ness of his conceptions and unity of his art 


still remain evident. 
C. G. Wa.uis 
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ALTER QUIRT, who showed some 
fifteen of his compositions at the 
Durlacher Bros. this spring, has been 

generally classified as an abstractionist, and a 
very interesting one. He is reported as saying, 
however, that he is not an abstractionist and 
that his object is “finding shapes and forms 
that are the equivalent of emotions experienced 
in life.’ Be that as it may be, his recent ef- 
forts were extremely individual, and all cf them, 
even one titled ‘“Unending Torment,” dis- 
tractedly gay. Quirt’s individuality lies in his 
peculiar faculty of seeing the world—its shapes 
and forms—through a maze of multicolored 
confetti, the streamer variety. His world seems 
circumscribed by layers and layers of strin- 
gently striated brilliant cloor—bits of semi- 
realistic representation show through. The 
painting is deft, and the subjects, for the most 
part, live up to the general air of festivity and 
semi-objectivity. This is best seen, perhaps, 
in “Carnival.” Quirt exhibits a slight ten- 
dency towards obscurity, but this in no wise 
detracts from a virile color sense, his chief asset 
at the present time. 

Leo LERMAN 
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HE exhibition of paintings by the poet E. E. 
Cummings, at the American-British Art 
Centre (44 West 56th Street), illustrates a 
problem that was first raised in the arts by 
the early Romantics and has been discussed 
constantly ever since: the problem of syne- 
sthesia, or of the confusion of the various 
arts or the various senses. The legend of In- 
gres as a violinist, the drawings and paintings 
of Victor Hugo or -Goethe, the writings of 
painters such as Fromentin or of musicians 
such as Wagner, finally the music of painters 
(Dali has recently announced his intention of 
composing an opera), all these are phenomena 
of the same order as the tradition, among cer- 
tain critics, of referring to cathedrals as sym- 
phonies of stone and to symphonies as cathe- 
drals of sound, to pictures as poems of color 
etc... 

But it requires great genius, great skill, 
great naiveté or great intellectual coordina- 
tion to achieve the same kind of success, as 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti once did, in two or 
more arts. At the level of infantilism, Kenneth 
Patchen ‘has recently produced drawings 
which are more or less as good or as bad as 
his poems. E. E. Cummings has failed: whereas 
his poems, through sheer technical inventive- 
ness and poignancy of expression, manage to 
convey his impressions more or less as imme- 
diately as he feels them,.his paintings, while 
still fundamentally impressionistic, remain un- 
inventive, impersonal, cold, at most decorative 
or charming. To those who like his poetry, 
his paintings can serve as interesting biogra- 
phical data: they are manufactured of the 
same raw material of impressions, but serve 
a different purpose, that of mere decoration 
rather than of living art. 


Hans Hofmann, I am told, is in his sixties 
and has been, for many years, a famous and 
brilliant art-teacher. But it is difficult to guess 
all this from the exhibition of his works, his 
first show, at Art of this Century (30 West 
57th Street). 


Hofmann’s abstract compositions are youth- 
ful and dynamic, in a way, with their lively 
colors and free designs reminiscent of some 
of Kandinsky’s; but they always remain some- 
how messy, unfinished, hasty, provisional, 
whereas Kandinsky’s work, or Klee’s, always 
seems definitive. To me, each work of Hof- 
mann appeared as a mere rough draft, a 
sketch for a composition still to be achieved, 
or as good uninhibited pupil’s work in a pro- 
gressive school’s abstract art-education pro- 
ject, something too brilliant to be amateurish, 
too purposeless to be art. Hofmann’s works 
are thus not yet works of art, but rather some- 
thing halfway between the artist’s intention, a 
subject not yet fully expressed, not yet the 
finished object of art that should communicate 
an intention. 


The exhibition of drawings and sculptures 
by Ossip Zadkine, Wharton Esherick and Al- 
feo Faggi at the Argent Galleries (42 West 
57th Street) brings together the works of 
three artists who have nothing in common. 
Faggi. an Eric-Gillish modernist who has re- 
verted to a coy Pre-raphaelitism, seems to 
have a style that would be ideal for tomb- 


stones, stained-glass windows, fonts, war me- 
morials and church lecterns. Esherick is at 
his best when carving odd-shaped pieces of 
wood into slightly less odd animals suggested 
to him by the wood’s natural shape: book- 
ends, tobacco-jars, ash-trays, and such should 
be his final causes. Ossip Zadkine remains, in 
his drawings, his modelled work and his sculp- 
tures, one of the few truly creative artists of 
his generation, a man who, like Picasso though 
perhaps not quite at the same sublime level, 
never forgets, in his art, the pity and terror 
of life, its horror and sheer beauty. 

Zadkine’s drawings illustrate ancient myths 
much as Picasso did in his Minotaure draw- 
ings, and in a style that, though different, re- 
mains always creative, poetic and personal. 
His modelled figures, La Prisonniere, Garden 
Statue, Sculptor, etc., have an organic qua- 
lity to them as if these human forms had risen 
of their own accord from the shapeless mud, 
or had slowly assumed form in response to 
some demi-god’s orphic song. His sculptures, 
Narcissus, The Dreamer, Clementius Marble, 
communicate all the pure spirit of archaism 
without ever reverting to pre-raphaelitic imi- 
tation of archaic techniques. 
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In View for Oct. 


the first installment of HEBDOMEROS 
by Giorcio pr Cuxrrico translated by 
Paut BowLes 


A retrospective on the paintings of 
Florine Stettheimer by HENRY MCBRIDE 


SUITE, 
HELION 


illustrated article by JEAN 


WHO COULD LOVE OPHELIA 
VES SHE WENT MAD by Nicotas 
ALAS 


ON THE DIGNITY OF MAN by 
Pico DELLA MirAnDota (first transla- 
tion in English) 


FERNAND LEGER by James JOHNSON 
SWEENEY 


The Watermelons, extracts from 
THRILLS CAUSED BY MADNESS, 
an unpublished novel by LEo Pocu 


plus our regular features: 


New Poetry 
Art Events 
Children’s Page 


Coming in December: 


annual] de luxe number, 
one dollar on the newsstands, 
no increase in price to subscribers. 


Send your subscription to: 


View, Inc., 1 E. 53 St., New York 22 
two dollars for a year of 4 numbers 
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Symposium on Herbert Read's 


NICOLAS CALAS 


Herbert Read’s essays are often irritating. 
The weakness of his reasoning is deplorable, 
but fortunately there is in him a warmth—a 
quality of love—which enables him to defend 
causes that no one interested in the fate of the 
individual can possibly ignore. 

Viewed in this light the title of his latest 
book—The Politics of the Unpolitical—is an 
objectification of the unequal development be- 
tween sensitiveness and judgment. To the few 
who today follow ideas similar to Herbert 
Read’s Bakunin is a hero whom they consider 
to have been a victim of both the Czar and of 
Marx. Passionately anti-marxist, these critics 
of Bakunin either regret that he did not suc- 
ceed in turning into a mystic—this is the atti- 
tude of Helen Iswolsky, author of a iife of 
Bakunin and a recent study of the “Russian 
soul’”—or, that he did not become an artist— 
the implication we are to draw from some of 
Herbert Read’s more recent writings. Nine- 
teenth century critics of Bakunin were severer 
and, in the cruel picture Turgenev drew of 
him, no traces can be found of the anarchism 
ef Jean Jacques. 

“Today the problem of the person effaces all 
others” are words of Thierry Maulnier which 
Herbert Read approvingly quotes. This new 
doctrine of personalism becomes the common 
ground on which followers of the extreme right 
can meet and discuss the modern “Emile.” As 
for the disagreements of these unpclitical peo- 
ple, they will be relegated to the field of politics, 
Maritain is for the United Nations, Thierry 
Maulnier is serving Vichy, while Herbert Read 
adopts the anti-war attitude of the anarchists. 

If Aldous Huxley were not so involved in 
the contemplative aspect of life he would prob- 
ably give us a sequel to Grey Eminence, where, 
after having analyzed the inner contradiction 
and explained the final failure of the mystic 
who entered politics, he would lay bare the 
mechanism of the artist who becomes a political 
leader and thus give us the needed explanation 
of Bakunin’s failure. The most we can do is 
to hope that in the near future—otherwise the 
occasion will be lost—the warm words of Her- 
bert Read will inspire some biographer to study 
the case of the anarchist, the rebel. The lead- 
ing American critics are bent on the study of 
cultural problems; they are not usually inter- 
ested in the individual drama or, when they 
are, as Edmund Wilson is in his studies of 
Bakunin or Marx, they do this with the cold 
brilliancy of a reflective mind that has severed 
all ties with the heart. 

Art lovers, young artists, editors, would do 
well to ponder all that Herbert Read writes on 
patronage and to learn by heart the following 
lines which he quotes from Van Gogh: “One 
of the reasons why I am out of employment 
now, why I have been out of employment for 
years, is simply that I have other ideas than 
the. gentlemen who give places to men who 
think as they do.” 

This naturally makes us think of Henry 
Miller and his attitude, not devoid of radiance, 
revolt and anarchism, but unfortunately only 
warm enough to inspire bitterness. What this 
country needs badly is more love and less adol- 
escent intelligence. It is a problem of education 
and Herbert Read believes that the artist’s 
contribution in this field can be decisive: “The 
talent and acquired skill of a person are his 
property: his contribution to the common 
wealth. Society should be organized to secure 
the maximum utilization of its inherent wealth 

» education in such a society is initiation. 
It is the revelation of the inner capacities.” 
According to a much esteemed authority—John 
Dewey—the. purpose of education is to develop 
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in us the “desire to go on learning.” But no 
theory based on psychology can help us under- 
stand the value of education as an institution. 
To do this properly I believe that we would 
have to study the phenomenon of initiation. 
Unfortunately, Herbert Read does not explain 
what he means exactly by this term. He says 
that “the function of the artist in modern 
society is much the same as that of the medi- 
cine man or magician in a primitive society: 
he is the man who mediates between our indi- 
vidual consciousness and the collective uncon- 
sciousness, and thus ensures social re-integra- 
tion. It is only in the degree that this mediation 
is successful that a true democracy is possible.” 
But Read protests at the same time against 
what he calls “the horrible distinction between 
art and the ordinary things, between artists and 
ordinary men.” However, if what is artistic 
should become ordinary, then why should art 
be an initiation? We need initiation only to 
attain the extraordinary. Herbert Read is op- 
posed to what he calls the egocentric artist who 
suffers from the illusion of the transcendence 
cf the work of art. In what does the mediation 
of the artist then consist? Read also speaks of 
equality as a mystique. This makes it still more 
difficult to understand why the work of art 
should become ordinary and commonplace— 
unless as I suspect, art is another mystique! 


In art Herbert Read’s preferences go to con- 
structivism and the creation of perfect form— 
in the sense of Plato’s philosophy. It is quite 
understandable therefore that Herbert Read 
should prefer gestalt psychology—a theory of 
form—to psychoanalysis—a theory of evolu- 
tion. If in spite of this esthetic point of view 
Herbert Read admires surrealism it is because 
—to use his own words—surrealism protests 
“against the inhumanity of the machine age.” 
This is a much too narrow conception of sur- 
realism and could be more correctly applied 
to Dadaism. To be really able to grasp the his- 
torical meaning of surrealism, it is necessary 
to develop a theory of mediation and to reaf- 
fim in dialectical terms the uniqueness of the 
work of art. Art made by all—the famous 
phrase of Lautréamont—does not imply that 
everything should be art. We have to redefine 
what is unique and what belongs to the unique, 
what the unique has created. A revision in 
terms of art of Max Stirner’s basic concepts is 
something that an anarchist such as Herbert 
Read ought to be able to make—and it would 
be very useful. 


In speaking of surrealism, Herbert Read gives 
it credit for having understood the law of un- 
equal development of art and production which 
Marx hinted at in his notes at the end of the 
Introduction to the Critique of Political Econ- 
omy. But while admitting this, Herbert Read 
does not believe that marxism can contribute 
to the formulation of a correct theory of art 
because “history is concerned with that part 
of life which is subject to change; and the 
marxian dialectic is an interpretation of history, 
not a theory of the biological structure or mor- 
phology of life.’’ There are practically as many 
errors in this statement as there are words! 
What part of life is not subject to change? 
Why use the word “life” when what is meant 
is civilization? Don’t we have a history of 
morphology? What is the relationship between 
history and evolution? 

Read’s reasoning, to say the least, is frivolous. 
But there is worse: I fail to grasp what ad- 
vantage an essayist can find in defining culture 
as “something wider than art—and more in- 
tangible.” And this from the man who savs: 
“to hell with culture.” This laxity in the hand- 
ling of ideas becomes insufferable when we 
come across sentences such as the following 
one: “Psychologists say that our minds contain 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Herbert Read hates “l’étre monstrueux et 
fantastique qui est l’Etat” and that is a very 
appealing position. But he also has an irritating 
talent for silly statements. Mr. Eric Gill, a 
mediocre artist and typical representative of 
that intellectual and moral fake, contemporary 
neo-catholicism, is placed on the same level 
with Tolstoi and Gandhi; the “integrity of the 
family” is listed among the pillars of a “natu- 
ral” society, and to make the point more con- 
vincing, Read deems it necessary to add the 
Pope is right, the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
right, Pétain is right” (anyway, he forgets 
Stalin and Mussolini) ; the “democratic meth- 
ods” of fascism are discussed at length; the 
“automatic beauty” of functionalism insisted 


upon. 

I am, of course, unable to discover anything 
but a shrewd imitation of wisdom and truth in 
Mr. Eric Gill’s ability to be cheerful and smug, 
and to throw his sins “on the rock that’s 
Christ,” as he puts it. And a libertarian he can- 
not be. Neo-thomism has not yet gone so far. 
It also seems to me highly probable that the 
“integrity of the family” can find a place only 
among the aims of a conformist and authori- 
tarian society. And as for the question of fas- 
cism and democracy, it is surprising that a dis- 
ciple of Proudhon and Tolstoi, such as Read 
declares himself to be, should fall for such con- 
fusions. He says very well, at one point, that 
the essential test of democracy is “government 
by the people . . . for, if a people does not 
govern itself, it is governed by somebody else; 
ipso facto it is no longer a democracy.” From 
such a point of view to speak of the “demo- 
cratic methods” of fascism seems slightly less 
idle than to go out of his way, as Read does, 
to show that the German army is more demo- 
cratic than the British. Beside the fact that 
Prussian military bureaucracy was always based 
on a peculiar brand of collectivism, so that in 
this sense the army of Frederick the Great in 
1745 was just as democratic for its day as 
Hitler’s army of 1940, Tolstoi and Kropotkin 
should certainly have warned Read against 
making of matters of military organization, 
military discipline, and military efficiency, a 
question of greater or lesser doses of democracy. 

But, more interesting than to point out such 
weaknesses and inconsistencies, is to examine 
the main points of Read’s book: Read’s idea 
of the “unpolitical,”’ his libertarianism, and 
his conception of the place of the artist in 
society. I had better state at once that I, 
myself, not only sympathize with Read’s ef- 
fort to defend the rather unpopular, or per- 
haps simply forgotten, case of the libertarian, 
but, in looking for some light on the matters 
he discusses, I am unable to think along lines 
essentially different from his own. I have more 
doubts, however, than he seems to have as to 
the conclusions to be drawn today and in con- 
nection with today’s problems, from the liber- 
tarian tradition, and as to the real meaning 
of what Read calls “the unpolitical.” 

What Read means by “unpolitical” is prob- 
ably expressed in a passage of his Annals of 
Innocence and Experience, where he writes: 
“The necessary revival of faith in life must 
come from deep sources—sources as deep as 
those from which -Christianity once flowed. 
These are only Eastern and apparently exotic 
because we are modern and immature.” Does 
this mean some kind of religiosity? Gandhi 
perhaps? But the politics of Gandhi can be 
called “unpolitical” only in that they do not 
aim at political power and they discard 
violence. If they are “experimental,” as Read 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Mr. Read’s book, The Politics of the Un- 
political, is a lively essay in pamphleteering. 
This is the best that can be said of it unless it 
is deemed appropriate to award prizes to those 
on the side of the Socialist angels, in which 
case Mr. Read should receive a verbal citation. 
Truly, he does not have the intellectual back- 
wardness of most educated men in England and 
elsewhere in the world. Like many another 
“radical” thinker, Mr. Read is fully (that is 
to say, ethically) prepared to witness the des- 
truction of bourgeois culture and the present 
system of Democracy. Most of his general ideas 
—the objectives of social ideologies that in- 
spire his enthusiasm—are those of classical So- 
cialism, from Rousseau to Marx. He is for a 
“natural society,” and lists its eight leading 
features, each term (the first is “the liberty of 
the person’) entailing a controversy in itself. 
Not that Mr. Read is at a loss to discuss these 
features, but that his unstinted articulacy, col- 
ored though it is with wide reading in authori- 
tative sources, fails to bring fresh illumination 
to the specific issues and problems, and some- 
times stops considerably short of the most ad- 
vanced ideas about them. 


Take the chapter entitled “The Nature of 
Revolutionary Art.” Rather than invent an 
abstract formula, Mr. Read explains it by ex- 
amples. After distinguishing revolutionary from 
“proletarian” art, a task already accomplished 
repeatedly, Mr. Read identifies two types of 
“Yevolutionary art”: Surrealism and Abstrac- 
tionism. The former is “negative” and “‘destruc- 
tive” since its “common ‘method consists in 
breaking down the barriers between the con- 
scious reality of life and the unconscious reality 
of the dream world to so mingle fact and fancy 
that the normal concept of reality no longer 
has existence.” First, this is a childish and most 
unpardonably limited definition of Surrealist 
achievement; secondly, if the “normal concept 
of reality” actually be destroyed by Surrealism, 
it does not mean a void is the result as one 
might suppose from Mr. Read’s logic. On the 
other hand, he says: “ . abstract art has a 
positive function. It keeps inviolate . . . those 
elements which survive all change and revolu- 
tion.” To do this, one notices, abstract art has 
to empty painting and sculpture of a certain 
traditional content, and hence achieves what- 
ever positive function it has by negation. Mr. 
Read continues to the effect that the influence 
of abstract art is to be seen in architecture, 
and therefore it has been transferred to “social 
action.” But is it not just as true or truer to 
say that the art of architecture (any soundly 
constructed object is art to Mr. Read) has been 
socially active by inspiring modern abstract 
painting and sculpture? Lastly, abstract art, in 
preserving what “survives” revolution, delib- 
erately sets itself apart from the program of so- 
cial-revolutionary action Mr. Read is at pains 
to commend so often. 


If, on the whole, Mr. Read is hopelessly 
confused amongst his crowd of glamorous au- 
thorities and thumbmarked precepts; if he art- 
lessly and without notice reveals himself (on 
page 63) as one who writes “not as a philistine” 
—this, in a chapter called “To Hell With Cul- 
ture’’!—as one “who has actually devoted most 
of his life to cultural things,’ and as one who 
“could not live without the spiritual values of 
art”; if he relentlessly underlines Socialistic 
commenplace with undistinguished rhetoric, 
what is the social message he wants so stren- 
uously to communicate to contemporary read- 
ers? Who are the “unpolitical’ ones whose 
“politics” he is formulating? 

In “A Solemn Conclusion,” his final chapter, 


Mr. Read supplies the answer beyond the cavil 
of an unsympathetic doubt, and so doing, em- 
ploys a method not unknown to diplomats and 
other strategists, from Machiavelli to Stalin. 
This method is disarmingly simple: to appear 
to approve, and aggressively appear to approve, 
those activities most dangerously hostile to 
one’s own project precisely because such inimi- 
cal elements share the same underlying inter- 
ests and thus are ideologically enmeshed with 
one’s project. Now and. again, Mr. Read has 
condemned the key notion of Collectivism and 
dealt out reserved approval of the experience 
of the art guilds in Russia under the Soviet 
bureaucracy, but in also praising the guild idea 
he has grounded his own position that every 
man is a potential artist, and that a “natural 
society” will reach its highest level only when 
every man’s artistic instinct is allowed to de- 
velop to its fullest possible extent. The paradox 
ef Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, which Mr. 
Read uses almost like a slogan, that “the artist 
is not a special kind of man, but every man is 
a special kind of artist,” is patently ambiguous 
and subject to protracted analysis. At this point 
in history, revolution or no revolution, billions 
of men are destined to go to their graves with- 
out faintly realizing the implications of such a 
delicately literary dictum. 


Although the artist has already been basically 
defined, in the Scholastic sense, as a “skilled 
worker,” Mr. Read still has to arrive at his real 
point about him. There are “skilled workers,” 
he affirms, whose skill is rejected. According 
to Mr. Read’s philosophy, the artist as a pro- 
fessional type is one “very often offering some- 
thing to the community which the community 
does not want to accept, which the community 
at first finds very unpalatable.” Thus, even 
though “It is the artist’s business to make the 
group aware of its unity, its community” by 
“expressing . . . the organic group conscious- 
ness,” the artist is destined never to succeed 
with the whole of society. “Society” (Mr. Read 
ends his book) ‘‘will never understand or love 
the artist, because it will never appreciate his 
indifference, his so-called objectivity. But the 
artist must love and learn to understand the 
society that renounces him. He must accept 
the contrary experience, and drink, with Soc- 
rates, the deadly cup.” 


Aside from the fact that these sentences serve 
to make Socrates an actor in a very second-rate 
tragedy, they deliver Mr. Read of the implicit 
proposition that the highest point of artistic 
development of a natural society will never be 
reached because of the decidedly non-revolu- 
tionary “fact”? above stated: the permanent, 
apparently willful, refusal of the artist to relin- 
quish what Mr. Read has the crass naiveté to 
describe as his “indifference” and “objectivity.” 
To express the qualities that brought Socrates 
to his fate as “indifference” and “objectivity” 
is simply silly—if only for the reason that 
Socrates’ brand of “objectivity” was assuredly 
not indicative of “indifference.” 

After all, Mr. Read is only subconsciously 
machiavellian. He will not forego the extra- 
vagance of a definitive statement: that Water- 
loo of the dilettante. At the top of his last 
page, he says: ‘“‘... the poet must realize that 
the changes promised by all\the existing politi- 
cal parties are not for him. They do not guar- 
antee his solitude. They all imply a more ex- 
acting social contract, a more complete sur- 
render to the curiosity of the press, surrender 
to mass opinions and mass standards.’”’ How 
unwittingly paradoxical Mr. Read can be! 
What brought the judgment of Athenian “mass 
opinions’ and ‘“‘mass standards” upon Socrates? 
Certainly not his insistence on his “‘solitude’”— 
the exclusiveness of his “individual liberty.” 
No, on the contrary! It was his desire to ex- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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“For what else is a mongrel but the re- 
beginning of the evolution of a final pure 
type, witness the English or if you want to 
go further an American or if further still a 
Hawaiian of the modern hybrid strains or, if 
further still, certain mixed-blood individuals 
who hold the future in their loins, gathered 
from all quarters? They make the proudest 
race, the race of mongrels; the hope, the faith, 
the love of all humanity have no other perfec- 
tability than in this final grand summation 
of the races of mankind. All other races have 
come to the end of the rope.” 


‘Here it is 10 o’clock in the evening, the 
first moment I’ve had to write anything since 
finishing the book early this morning, before 
going to bed for a much needed rest. If I’d 
had time to do a review this afternoon I feel 
I could have burned the paper up. Now, what 
the hell? I don’t give a good God damn— 
much as I’d like to go to town on the thing. 
That’s the way it is. I feel ashamed, disap- 
pointed, disgusted. Yes I’ve got to go ahead. 

This book presents 14 more or less consecu- 
tive essays on what Read calls The Politics 
of the Unpolitical, the reading of it probab- 
ly one of the major experiences of the last 
ten or fifteen years of my life. It presents the 
shining middle of all that I have ever wanted 
or believed. It does present the very core of 
all I have ever believed or wanted. That it 
falls frequently flat on its face in the appli- 
cation of its major thesis, the necessity for a 
revolution in our basic concepts of freedom 
and culture in no way invalidates one syllable 
of its profound meaning. I swallow it all— 
contradictions along with the rest. 


I must say I was a little surprised to find 
it ending with a discussion of the preface to 
Wordsworth’s lyric poems but that is just part 
of its “regionalism”. Why speak of countries 
any more, the proper term is region? We speak 
of what we know or we bray—although, after 
all, that’s probably the only international lang- 
uage. 

It’s ridiculous to write a review in this way. 
But why not write, of that which is supremely 
important to us, like a fool? We can’t do the 
thing we admire any harm, and why the hell 
should we bother to talk about it to people 
we don’t know and who have eyes of their own 
to go read the book it they want to. They’re 
not interested in what I might say and I don’t 
give a damn about them either—unless they’ve 
read the book. 

I ask myself what can be wrong with the 
book and my answer is nothing. My criticism 
of it is, if you have any pretence to intel- 
ligence, read it. I’d like to see someone tear 
it apart—to see what would fall out. Marvel- 
lous. What a lot of cheapness there is in the 
world. 

To me it’s been an extremely sobering ex- 
perience. The impact upon me has been larg- 
ely emotional, obviously. But that’s the strange 
thing about it all, it’s moving and I’ve been 
moved. We think we know so much about 
psychology while we actually know so little 
about the physiology of the mind that we have 
forgotten the meanings of sthenic and asthenic. 
Everything (almost) in the book is sthenic, 
charged with emotion, moving, revolutionary 
in intent. Only its lapses are static, stationary, 
preachy. 

I’d like to invent a little machine like that 
seen in kitchens, pink and blue, to predict 
the sort of day it will be, rain or shine—only 
this one would indicate what our differing 
mental relationships should be during peace 
(Continued on page 62) 
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(Continued from page 60) 

two contrary impulses—the will to live and 
the will to die; and the curve of life is the 
result of the contest between them. So with 
civilization. It has a will to live and a will to 
die; and the highest expression of its will to 
live is a free and original art.” Expressions 
such as “‘will of civilization’’ or “collective un- 
conscious” derive from an analogy with indi- 
vidual human life. These anthropomorphic as- 
sociations are harmless when used in everyday 
conversation; in written form they can some- 
times produce a poetic effect; but they become 
clumsy and inappropriate tools when made to 
serve the purposes of reasoning.’I believe that 
the theory of the collective unconscious is ex- 
tremely dangerous and should be denounced 
with the same vigor that racial theories are de- 
nounced by serious ethnologists. From the col- 
lective unconscious to collective neurosis there 
is but one step. The theory of collective uncon- 
scious can only serve the purposes of totalitari- 
anism and is just as unscientific as the aryan 
race theory so dear to the nazis. 

Read’s amateurish handling of psychology is 
inexcusable in times when artists are so aware 
of these problems, Read believes that there are 
extrovert and introvert artists, schizophrenic 
and manic-depressive artists. “in fact every 
psychological type is potentially an artist.” The 
division of artists into extroverts and introverts 
is superficial and I do not think that it has been 
proven that all psychological types are poten- 
tial artists. The problem of the relationship be- 
tween art and neurosis has not yct been satis- 
factorilv solved. 

But Herbert Read has raised a strong voice in 
defense of liberty. This is a heartening sign 
that comes to us from England. Herbert Read’s 
message has an incentive value. 
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points out, it is only in the most rigorously in- 
tellectual sense of the word; because it is a 
part of Gandhi’s method never to pretend to 
possess final truth or to know better than any- 
body else. Gandhi is certainly religious, but his 
“satyagraha” is offered as a practical method, 
and not as any kind of revelation. He can be 
a mystic personally, but his letters to the Vice- 
roys, his writings, and his whole life speak in 
terms of common sense and moral integrity, 
not of mystical raptures. Precisely in the case 
of Gandhi, is one brought back to the realiza- 
tion that the true religious man is very much 
of a “political man” in the hellenic sense of 
the term, the very opposite of a quietist. But 
in this sense, religion means nothing else than 
absolute attachment to justice, truth, and the 
destiny of what Proudhon calls “le peuple.” 
As far as Read is concerned, the only faith 
that I could find consistently expressed 
throughout his book is the faith in the trans- 
forming power of art and in the fact that 
“every man is a special kind of artist.’’ This, I 
suppose, is connected with the principle stated 
by him elsewhere, according to which “the 
highest manifestation of the immanent will of 
the universe is the work of art.” Tolstoi, of 
course, would not agree with such a state- 
ment, and neither would Proudhon. Proudhon, 
in particular, would argue that besides any 
other question, such things as “higher manifes- 
tations’ and “immanent will’’ imply subordina- 
tion, and subordination, even if only in the 
realm of ideas, excludes freedom, the libertarian 
position being conceivable only if one does 
away radically with the Absolute in all its pos- 
sible forms. In simpler words, if Read’s faith 
in the work of art were justified, then we 
would be left again with the old opposition of 
the “artist” and the “profanum vulgus” from 
which Read valiantly struggles to get away. 
The truth is that the angle of the artist is 
the worst possible point of view from which 
to look at the problems of society, exactly in 
the same way as it is impossible to do justice 
to the deeper. restless, unpredictable reality in 
which the artist has to live if one starts from 
the point of view of the material and moral 
requirements of an orderly society. It is curious 
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that, being an admirer of Proudhon, Read 
should have overlooked one of Proudhon’s 
deepest insights, namely his constantly reiter- 
ated assertion that there is no such thing as a 
privileged point of view, but only what he 
called “la raison publique.” ; 

I have the impression that, in spite of his 
familiarity with the problems of modern art 
and society, Herbert Read is still looking for a 
definitive solution of some sort: “change of 
heart” or the self-government of guilds. But a 
libertarian intellectual cannot believe in any 
kind of mechanical solutions; he can only re- 
main faithful to the cause he has chosen and 
go on examining. 
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press, not solitude, but solidarity. 

To speak generally, the poet’s “solitude” is 
not wholly or permanently in opposition, as 
Mr. Read asserts, with such elements as “mass 
opinions” and “the curiosity of the press.’’ Can 
we avoid the conclusion that, actually, the poet 
can determine the value of “solitude,” and the 
propriety of interrupting it, only according to 
certain social rhythms and to the specific con- 
stituency of mass opinion and the curiosity of 
the press? Facilely, Mr. Read thinks of these 
elements in the most vulgar contemporary sense. 
But why is he so suddenly unrevolutionary in 
his thought as to assume that ‘“‘mass opinions,” 
“mass standards,” are static, untransformable, 
things? It is not political parties per se that 
determine or will determine the spiritual 
rhythms and moral standards of society, but 
the basic political and economic structure. This 
structure exists despite the wishes and the 
promises of radical political parties. 

Of course, Mr. Read is really thinking of 
Russia. He is really thinking of Marxism, re- 
sponsible for the leadership of the Russian 
Revolution. And he is against these things. He 
is against them because, obviously enough, he 
is against revolution itself, and all the over- 
whelming social changes it portends. His un- 
derlying reactionary mentality and sentiments 
have tricked him into postulating an immutable 
and disjunct nature of the artist utterly pre- 
cluding the artist’s serving society in any way 
and to any degree but what history has already 
demonstrated. By citing Socrates’ “‘revolution- 
ary” effort as archetypal, Mr. Read has con- 
demned the individual poet as a revolutionary 
figure. Regardless of the truth of this thesis, 
the real point of his book is that, considering 
this conclusion, it is the program of social- 
revolutionary activity that is to be deemed 
irrelevant, and not the “permanent nature” of 
the individual artist. Possessing such a belief, 
Mr. Read cannot be honestly, in any positive 
sense, in favor of social revolution, no matter 
how wantonly he flirts with the idea. 
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and war. We could turn it with the thumb 
and finger and read off the answers on a small 
scale at the bottom. One handy might have 
helped Read. 

The Moscow trials, the deterioration of 
Shostakovitch, the disappearance of the work 
of Eisenstein, the persecution of all artists un- 
willing to conform to the dictatorship of the 
State, were these things necessary preparatory 
to the defeat of Germany? I offer no answer. 
If Kropotkin’s collectivism was preferable to 
that of Marx, what about Trotsky? 

The defence of Surrealism on moral grounds 
is one of the book’s most impressive triumphs, 
warily all the rest is one part had to be handed 
down. 

(Next morning, without taking the paper 
out of the machine) I detest all racism, both 
ways, vicious since the days of the good Sama- 
ritan. 

There’s no use my going on with this screed. 
It would be impossible for me to criticise the 
book inside a month. I should have to fine 
comb it for passages to lie side by side to show 
the book’s idealism (delightfully revived!) as 
contrasted with its practical socialism—the two 
constantly in conflict. 


Certainly here is one of the most discern- 
ing minds, a mind that has really put itself to 
work, that I have encountered in my day. He 
warms me, delights me and encourages me 
likewise to work, work as he has worked to 
gather together the sthenic factors lost in the 
world today that they may be linked finally 
together into something worth living for. He 
has put life and I don’t mean liveliness, into 
many disconnected pieces of things lying 
around—showing which goes with which. It’s 
warm, it feels like flesh and not the paper 
we are used to, enlightening as flesh. 


JAZZ OF THIS QUARTER 


(Continued from page 55) 

royalty on each record sold, toward the fund 
for unemployed musicians. Commodore, 
hitherto almost without competition in the field 
of collectors’ hot, was provided a competitor of 
size and distinction in the Keynote label, which 
owner Eric Bernay converted from a weak 
Voice of the People (very folksy music and 
musicians) to a lusty jazz instrument. For Key- 
note, a group of Lionel Hampton musicians 
recorded our blues, I Know How To Do It, 
Evil Gal Blues, Homeward Bound and Salty 
Papa Blues. All feature Dinah Washington, 
Lionel’s brilliant blues singer; Lionel plays his 
felicitous two-fingered piano on Homeward; 
pianist Milton Buckner plays his fetching 
locked-hands stuff on Evil; tenor saxist Ar- 
nette Cobbs blows his beautifully constructed, 
driving jazz on Salty. That’s a lot of fine jazz. 

Lester Young commands most of the grooves 
on four other Keynote sides, Afternoon of a 
Basie-Ite (which is what Lester is), Some- 
times I’m Happy, Just You Just Me, I Never 
Knew. Given to tricky changes, Lester’s con- 
siderable musicianship is hampered by a dolor- 
ous tenor sax tone. On these sides he sounds 
quite good, with the tonal limitation, and he 
gets brilliant support from pianist Johnny 
Guarnieri, double-stop bowing bassist Slam 
Stewart and drummer Sidney Catlett. 

Coleman Hawkins has been recorded more 
than any other jazzman, this quarter, and 
quite properly. This tenor saxist, generally 
acknowledged the master of his instrument 
and one of the incontrovertible giants of jazz, 
brooks no rivalry over his playing in My Ideal, 
Esquire Blues, Esquire Bounce and Mop Mop 
(on Commodore), with some of Esquire All- 
Star Band (Cootie Willians, Art Tatum, Ed- 
mund Hall, Oscar Pettiford, Sidney Catlett, 
Al Casey and Hawk), though there has been 
some controversy. There are those who are 
either baffled or annoyed by Hawkins’ com- 
plex variations on the chords at hand. Just 
how rich these variations are can be heard in 
The Man I Love and Sweet Lorraine, How 
Deep Is The Ocean and Stompy (quondam 
Hawkins theme, based on the chords of Whis- 
pering). recorded for the Signature label. The 
first pair especially, with superlative playing 
by pianist Eddie Heywood and bassist Oscar 
Pettiford, is required listening. You can hear 
more Hawkins, with a larger band, on Apollo 
records, playing some of his own originals, 
Feeling Zero and Disorder at the Border, more 
subtle, supple variations on the Body and Soul 
chords in Rainbow Mist, and leading the 
band gorgeously through the infectious paces 
of Dizzy Gillespie’s Woodyn You, a piece 


which is rapidly becoming the Harlem 
musician’s favorite tune for whistling and 
humming. 


On the more accessible labels, there are, I 
think, just two records to buy, Duke Elling- 
ton’s Main Stem and Johnny Come Lately 
and King Cole’s Straighten Up and Fly Right, 
coupled with I Can’t See For Lookin’. The 
first coupling, on Victor, displays the great El- 
lington soloists in settings designed for them 
by Duke and his chief arranger-composer as- 
sistant, Billy Strayhorn. These match the in- 
genuity of soloists Johnny Hodges and Law- 
rence Brown; that is high praise. Nathaniel 
Cole’s offerings are a pair of charming tunes, 
sung bv the greatest of jazz charmers, Nat 
Cole. His alternately delicate and brash piano, 
and the incomparable guitar-playing of Oscar 
Moore fill out these sides by the Cole Trio on 
Capitol. The tunes are good, the singing fine 
the playing better. : 


IMPRESSIONS OF AFRICA 
(Continued from page 57) 

When the crowd had recovered from 
its emotion, Bex the chemist made his 
entrance, pushing a huge glass cage that 
was set on a kind of mahogany platform 
equiped with four low wheels, all of the 
_ same size. 

The care with which this vehicle had 
been manufactured, extremely luxurious 
in its great simplicity, indicated clearly 
the value of its fragile load to which it 
had been fitted with great precision. 

Its motion was soft and perfected even, 
thanks to the thick rubber tires that were 
fitted to the silent wheels whose thin 
metal spokes seemed freshly nickel-plated. 

At the rear, two rods of copper rose, 
elegantly curved, and were joined, at 
their uppermost extremity, by a handle- 
bar whose mahogany piece Bex held in 
his hands as he walked. 

The whole vehicle, though very deli- 
cately constructed, was reminiscent of 
those heavy barrows that are used for 
carting trunks and bales on station-plat- 
forms. 

Bex stopped in the middle of the 
square, allowing all and sundry to exam- 
ine the vehicle at leisure. 

The glass cage contained an enormous 
musical instrument that comprised brass 
horns, strings, circular bows, mechanical 
keyboards of all sorts and a wealth of 
contraptions devoted to percussion. 

Next to the cage, a large space was 
reserved, towards the front of the plat- 


form, for two vast cylinders, one red, the 
other white, each one of them com- 
municating with the atmosphere con- 
tained within the transparent walls by 
means of a metal tube. 

An extremely long thermometer, each 
degree of which was subdivided to mark 
tenths of a degree, raised its fragile rod 
out of the cage into which only its deli- 
cate tip was inserted, full of a glistening 
violet fluid. No setting held the thin 
transparent tube, placed only a few centi- 
meters from the edga which the two 
cylinders just touched. 

While all eyes were fixed on this odd 
contraption, Bex delivered very precisely 
a great number of clear and scientific ex- 
planations. 

And thus we were informed that the 
instrument would soon be functioning 
thanks to an electric motor concealed 
within it. 

Likewise under the power of elec- 
tricity, the cylinders served contrary pur- 
poses, the red one containing a source of 
infinitely powerful heat while the white 
one ceaselessly produced an intense cold 
that was capable of liquefying any gas. 

Besides, several parts of the automatic 
orchestra were made of bexium, a new 
metal gifted chemically, by Bex, with a 
terrific sensitivity to heat and cold. The 
manufacture of this whole sound-produc- 
ing machine had indeed been undertaken 
exclusively to demonstrate as strikingly as 
possible the properties of the strange sub- 
(Continued on page 64) 
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stance discovered by the clever inventor. 
A piece of bexium, submitted to vari- 
ous temperatures, changed its volume in 
the proportion of one to ten. 
And it was on this fact that the whole 
mechanism of the machine was based. 


At the top of each cylinder, a small 
handle that turned easily on its axis served 
to regulate the opening of an interior 
faucet that communicated, through the 
metal conduct, with the glass cage. Bex 
was thus able, at will, to change the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere within; and 
as a result of this constant disturbance, 
the pieces of bexium, acting powerfully 
on some springs, released in turn or held 
fast this keyboard or that group of pistons 
which, at the right moment, were set into 
motion in a very ordinary manner by 
means of notched disks. 

In spite of the changes of temperature, 
the strings invariably remained in tune, 
thanks to a preparation invented by Bex 
in order to make them peculiarly rigid. 


And the glass used for the walls of the 
cage had been processed in order to make 
it capable of resisting almost any shock; 
it was marvelously thin, so that the 
sounds were barely muffled by this deli- 
cate and vibrating obstacle. 

Once he had finished reciting his de- 
monstration, Bex ‘came and placed him- 
self close to the front of the vehicle, 
with his eyes fixed on the column of the 
thermometer and his hands clasped firm- 
ly above the two cylinders. 

Turning first the red handle, he re- 
leased into the cage a strong current of 
heat, then suddenly stopped the flow of 
air when he saw the violet fluid reach, 
after a rapid ascent, the desired sub- 
division. 

With a brisk motion, as if making up 
for an unimportant omission, he let down, 
as one does the step of a carriage, a 
movable pedal which, concealed until 
then between the two cylinders, now 
reached, as it was unfolded, down to the 
level of the ground. 

By the pressure of the sole of his shoe 
on this pedal whose spring was extremely 
sensitive, he set into motion the electric 
motor that was concealed in the me- 
chanism, several of whose instruments 
began to play. 

At first, it was a slow cantilena that 
arose, tender and plaintive, accompanied 
by tranquil and regular arpeggios. 

A full wheel, like some sort of minia- 
ture mill-stone, stroked like an endless 
violin-bow a long string that was stretch- 
ed over a resounding plate; and on this 
pure-sounding string, hammers  auto- 
matically controlled kept on coming down 
like the fingers of a virtuoso, then were 
raised lightly, thus playing, without a 
pause, every one of the notes of the scale. 

By modifying its speed, the wheel 
achieved all sorts of nuances; and the 
result, in tone, was exactly like the 
melody of a violin. 

Close to one of the crystal walls, there 
stood a harp each of whose strings 
was held by a thin wooden hook that 
plucked -it and then withdrew to revert, 


_ following a curve, to its original position. 
The hooks were fixed at right angles at 
the tip of mobile rods whose supple and 
delicate action gave birth to langorous 
arpeggios. 

True to the chemist’s predictions, the 
_transparent container barely strained the 
vibrations whose penetrating clear sounds 
were diffused loud and delightfully. 

Without awaiting the end of this song 
without words, Bex stopped his motor by 
removing his foot from the pedal. Then, 
turning the red handle, he again raised 
the temperature within, watching the 
thermometer. A few seconds later, he 
closed the heat-faucet and again stepped 
on the spring that was beneath his foot. 

Immediately, a second wheel acting as 
a bow, larger than the first and stroking 
a thicker string, released the sound of a 
cello, soft and appealing. And at the 
same time, a mechanical key-board whose 
keys moved by themselves began to play 
an accompaniment, rich and skillful, with 
dangerously rapid passages. 

After this sample of a duo-sonata, Bex 
again adjusted his instruments, this time 
raising the violet liquid only a tenth of a 
~ degree. 

The pseudo-violin then joined the 
pseudo-piano and the pseudo-cello to 
execute the adagio of some classical trio. 

Soon another set of instruments, like- 
wise affected, transformed this slow and 
grave piece into an almost lively scherzo, 
but still employing the same combination 
of instruments. 

Moving his pedal almost automatical- 
ly, Bex then turned the white handle and 
thus reduced the violet column of fluid to 
approximately the zero that was marked 
half-way up the glass tube. 

A loud fanfare obediently blared forth, 
let loose from a crowd of horns of various 
sizes that were massed compactly. The 
whole family of brass-instruments was re- 
presented in that corner, from the huge 
bass to the lively and strident piston. And 
by setting the fluid at various subdivisions 
marked on the thermometer below the 
freezing-point, the white handle, touched 
several times by the chemist, caused in 
turn a military march, a piston solo, a 
waltz, a polka and some ear-splitting 
trumpet-calls. 

Suddenly opening the cold faucet to 
the full, Bex obtained quickly a terrific 
cold that even the spectators who stood 
nearest were able to feel through the 
diaphanous walls. All eyes were then 
turned on a phonograph with a huge 
horn from which there issued a powerful 
and rich baritone voice. A huge box, 
pierced with holes for ventilation and 
placed beneath the machine, probably 
contained a series of records that were 
able, in turn, to make the sonorous mem- 
brane vibrate telephonically by means of 
a special wire, for imperceptible fluctua- 
tions, carefully regulated by the chemist 
within his hyperborean atmosphere, al- 
lowed us to hear a whole concert of 
recitatives and romances, sung by voices 
of men and women, their tone and regis- 
ter offering the greatest variety. The harp 
and the keyboard shared the secondary 
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job of accompaniment, playing alternate- 
ly gay and tragic tunes in this inexhaus- 
tible repertoire. 

But Bex wanted to show off the un- 
believable suppleness of his metal, not one 
fragment of which was visible; so he 
turned the red handle and then waited 
several seconds. 

The ice-box did not take long to be- 
come a real oven, and the thermometer 
rose as high as it could. A group of flutes 
and fifes immediately gave forth the 
rhythm of a vivacious march accompanied 
by dry and regular drum-beats. And 
again, various oscillations of the heat 
produced unexpected results. Several éfe- 
solos, discretely accompanied by the fan- 
fare of brass-instruments, were followed 
by a graceful duo which, based on an 
imitation of echo, always presented twice 
running the same vocal effect, played in 
succession first by a flute and then by 
a well modulated soprano voice emanat- 
ing from the phonograph. 

The violet fluid, again made to expand, 
rose to the very top of the tube which 
seemed ready to burst. Several people 
drew back,, suddenly incommoded by the 
burning proximity of the glass cage in 
which three hunting-horns, placed quite 
near the harp, energetically gave forth a 
deafening blare. Very slight cooling then 
produced samples of the principal fan- 
fares of the hunt, the last of which was 
a cheerful death-whoop. 

When he had put to the test all the 
more important mechanisms of his or- 
chestra, Bex offered to submit to our 
choice the matter of deciding which one 
of the groups of instruments that we had 
already heard should now be set in mo- 
tion again. 

And each one of us in turn expressed 
a wish that was immediately satisfied by 
the chemist who, without the help of any- 
thing but his handles, reviewed for us a 
second time, and in a purely fortuitous 
order, his various polyphonic arrange- 
ments, but not without changing the titles 
of the pieces played, taking a sort of 
coquettish pride in engendering imper- 
ceptible thremic changes. 

Finally, Bex reached a series of sub- 
divisions that were especially clearly 
marked and traced in red on the ther- 
moter. And after that, nearly all the in- 
struments of the machine worked simul- 
taneously, playing a broad and majestic 
symphony in which there mingled a 
choral piece executed in clear nuances by 
the phonograph. The battery, composed 
of a big drum with cymbals, of the kettle- 
drum that had already been used and of 
several accessory instruments with various 
sounds of percussion, gave life to the 
whole by infusing an even and firm 
rhythm. His repertoire of orchestral 
pieces was infinitely rich, and Bex per- 
formed for us all kinds of dances, pot- 
pourris, overtures and variations. And 
he ended it all in a devilish galop which 
put the big drum to a terrible test; and 
then he raised the movable pedal before 
setting himself at the rear of his vehicle 
which he pushed ahead like a child’s 
perumbulator. 
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